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A Comprehensive Health Program for Public 
Elementary Schools—Its Necessity 
and Scope 


E. E. Corrrieut, Asststant SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
BripGEeport, Conn. 


mmmonmuuc TT RING the past decade America has found the 
opportunity to take an account of stock. In many 

D instances the balance is on the credit side of the 

ledger. In matters of health, however, the balance 
mmonuecs 1S rather distinctly on the debit side. Certain sur- 
veys, some planned and others accidental, have fur- 
nished the evidence that our national health is a 
matter for concern. Among these agencies of evi- 
dence I want to name four. 

Defective Teeth. What has amounted to almost a nation-wide 
examination, spreading from three cities where lived progressive 
dentists and other persons of vision, shows the appalling condition 
wherein practically 95% of the children in the public schoo!s 
have defective teeth. The defects are not bounded by decay and 
dental caries alone in the deciduous teeth, but in a large percentage 
of cases the permanent teeth are gone beyond hope, the gums are 
infested with fistulae, and the entire mouth filthy. Defective 
teeth is hardly classed as a disease, but such wholesale defects are 
certainly an alarming symptom. 

The Draft. We called the flower of our youth,—our choice 
young men between 21 and 31, in the strength of their primey— 
and were forced to reject about one out of four for remediable 
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defects. Somebody, somewhere, had failed. The report of the 
Provost Marshal shows a serious, progressive, physical deteriora- 
tion year by year even in this our best group. ‘The effectives at 
21 averaged 46%, but by a steadily decreasing ratio it had dropped 
to 22% at 30. In commenting on these facts and figures, Dr. 
Eugene Fisk, of the Life Extension Institute, said: “The most 
superficial analysis shows very clearly that at least 60% of these 
rejected men owe their impairments either to ignorance or neglect. 
. . . 40% of the men between the ages of 21 and 31 are physi- 
cally unfit. It must be remembered that the majority of these 
men were not declined because of surgical defects. They need 
physical training, hygiene and proper diet.” This looks distinctly 
like a school job, for the school can and should do all these things. 

Malnutrition. Wherever surveys have been conducted, through 
even the simplest of means—weighing and measuring—the evi- 
dences are ominously similar,“that almost one out of four of our 
school children have sufficiently faulty nutrition to make them 
probable candidates for a special class to overcome the condition. 
Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson of Boston, our recognized authority in 
this matter, states that a child who is 7% or more below weight 
has lost a year in normal growth, and he makes this the basis for 
beginning his work of correction. 

In December, 1920, I directed the inquiry into the lower grades 
of seven of our largest schools, as a preliminary to attacking this 
matter if conditions showed it was needed, with the following 
results : 





School No. Pupils 7% above 7% below 
Elias Howe 213 24 61 
Maplewood 265 45 41 
Shelton 291 70 38 
Barnum 211 26 52 
Waltersville 506 108 15 
Lincoln 319 23 90 
Madison 281 35 67 
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Upon the evidence of this preliminary finding I asked the 
medical inspection division to continue the work for the entire 
elementary system. This will be completed soon. 

At first thought one would be almost certain to decide that mal- 
nutrition was a poverty condition. The school above with the 
best showing from every point of view (Waltersville) is solidly 
foreign, located in a district where the city’s greatest congestion 
exists, and where the economic condition is extremely poor. This 
tallies with Dr. Emerson’s statement that the worst condition he 
found was in a New England private school where the tuition 
charges are very high, the pupils coming from homes of wealth 
and plenty. 

The above evidence is general. Now let us turn to the specific 
work of an organization well known in New York City. 

In the clinics for examining apparently well children, con- 
ducted by the New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, a careful survey has recently been made of 2,186 
children, ranging from 2 to 18 years of age. A brief resume of 
the valuable statistics secured is reprinted below: 


Ratio or Drerects to Ager. 
Defects were present in 87% of all children from 2 to 6 years 
of age. 
Defects were present in 92 
of age. 


or 
/C 


of all children from 6 to 12 years 


Defects were present in 87% of all children from 12 to 18 years 


of age. 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN WITH DEFECcTs. 


2 to 6 years 6 to 12 years 
Teeth 28 % 96 % 
Nutrition 37.9% 38.4% 
Nose and Throat 43.9% 42.2% 
Skin 18.7% 25.2% 
Glands 20.6% 23.4% 
Orthopedic 24.6% 7.9% 
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Abdomen 16.5% 2.1% 
Head 10.7% 2 % 
Heart 4 % 6 % 
Eyes 5 % 4.6% 
Ears 4.6% 5 % 
Lungs 3.1% 1.4% 


The significance of these figures is quite apparent, as is also the 
fact that the majority of the defects noted are preventable or 
remediable. The outstanding features of the report are the high 
percentages of defects of the teeth, nose and throat, and nutrition. 
There can be no doubt but that defective nutrition is the most 
fundamental. 

No matter how patriotic we may feel, we cannot serve our 
country in the best possible way unless we have sound bodies. 
One of the big responsibilities of the public schools of America is 
conservation, and it is doubtful if any other conservation can be 
so important as is the conservation of health. What then are the 
agencies, and how shall they be organized to accomplish through 
the schools this needed conservation ? 

First, there must be medical inspection for all school children 
of a serious, constructive nature, leading to, whenever necessary, 
a correction of the remediable defects of the preadolescent child. 
One may get a complete intellectual education after twenty, 
but his body is fixed,—he can never get a new one. The old type 
medical inspection, whereby a child’s defects were carefully 
recorded and the card then filed away, only to be taken out some 
two years later and the defects checked against the child, did 
nothing but establish the identity of the child. On the statute 
books of almost all our states there is ample authority to press 
this matter to its legitimate conclusion,—-the correction of the 
remediable defect without which it becomes the weaknesses of 
middle life,—and where such authority is not now given it must 
be secured. The fundamental thing is that we become serious 
about it and do not permit the frequent cry of inaction through 
the smoke screen of “personal liberty,” to result in a future grist 
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of young men and women unable to discharge their duties through 
our failure to protect their future when we had it in our hands. 
No medical inspector should be responsible for more than 3,000 
children in cities, with the number much smaller in more sparsely 
settled districts, so that each child may have a thorough, complete 
examination each year. 

Second, there must accompany the work of the medical inspector 
an ample supply of nurses, such that each school building has every 
day the personal touch of a trained woman skilled in dealing with 
child, teacher and parent, to round up and reinforce and inspire 
the work attempted or directed by the medical inspector. We 
need a new type of nurse, however, one trained to radiate health 
and not chiefly to remedy disease; one who shall make health 
attractive and contagious; one who can teach prophylaxis rather 
than correction, and who knows the pedagogy of health and human 
psychology. The hospital training is the wrong outlook. She must 
study hygiene and physiology instead of pathology. It’s a job for 
the normal school of the near future. These will be public school 
hygienists with the vision of the educator. 

There is no question, in the opinion of the writer, that for the 
best educational results, all this health program should be under 
the direct control and pay of the Board of Education. Sooner or 
later, if two city boards attempt to divide the problem between 
them, there will be cause for contention. Boards of Health are 
interested chiefly in control measures, but education can never 
stop here. It is control plus prevention. The trend of America 
is unmistakable. Everywhere it looks toward placing all educa- 
tional things that happen during the day in the schoolhouse under 
the control of the Board of Education. The work, under what- 
ever head administered, should embrace the following: 

1. Control of communicable diseases. 
2. Upbuilding of physical standards of school children. 
3. Sanitation of school structure and environment. 

No. 2 is the big constructive effort, embracing the discovery and 
correction of handicapping physical defects,—vision, hearing, nasal 
tract, posture, orthopedic, ete. 
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Third, there should be instituted a program of physical training 
and games,—competitive as well as for pure pleasure. Several 
of our states have established this by state enactment, and many 
cities have made a good start. This should be a constructive, 
educational effort to upbuild big muscles and will depend upon 
making its basis an instinctive-social-age foundation, as well as on 
the time allotment. Most cities in New Jersey have found it wise 
to lengthen the school day to properly provide for the operation 
of the state law on physical education. One danger lies in sub- 
stituting formalized ecalesthenics chiefly for active and vigorous 
game and competitive situations. Again, nature allows from five 
to eight hours a day to satisfactorily grow a child when she 1s 
unhampered by schools, etc. The educational department can 
hardly hope to accomplish it in an occasional 15-minute period. 
It is doubtful if children of the grades should be subjected to 
strenuous formal exercises without first having had a physical 
examination. Cases of organic heart trouble, etc., may make such 
practice dangerous. 

Fourth, a department of prophylactic dental hygiene is a prac- 
tical necessity to cope with the teeth and mouth conditions of the 
children. This ought to mean a resident dental hygienist in each 
large building of a city system, one or two itinerant dentists for 
extraction and filling of permanent teeth, with a supervisor in 
general charge of the work. To be of optimum benefit the work 
should embrace the following at least: 

Actual cleaning and polishing the teeth three or four times 
each school year, with instrumentation to remove the plaques 
of calcerous deposit, and the charting of the mouth for refer- 
ence and comparison. 

Toothbrush drills and class room talks by hygienists. 

Stereopticon lectures for middle and upper grade children. 

Educational work in the homes by means of special liter- 
ature for parents. 

In Bridgeport, where the work has now been carried on for 
seven years under the direction of Dr. Alfred C. Fones, the results 
have been little short of marvelous, not alone in the reduction of 
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dental caries, but in producing an attitude of mind toward mouth 
hygiene and in the whole matter of the importance of health 
measures. 

The original examination of the fifth grade children (to which 
the work has since been carried) showed an average of seven cavi- 
ties in the permanent teeth. At the end of the fifth year of the 
life and work of the clinic the average reduction in dental caries 
for the entire school system was 33.9%. This was in 1919. In 
1920 the reduction was 49.6%, and the present year 69.3%, show- 
ing the practical working efficiency of the system. 

While it is always impossible to determine the weight of several 
operating factors in a given general result, without any shadow of 
doubt the dental work in the schools rightly is entitled to a large 
share of bringing about the final results: 

During 1914-1919 the reduction of retardation in the elemen- 
tary schools was 50%. In 1912, 48% of the total school budget 
was spent on re-education. In 1919 it was 17%. 

In 1912, 4% of the elementary pupils located in grades I-VI 
were 14 years of age. In 1919, 1.5% were so located. 

Deaths from communicable diseases per 100,000 population: 








Diphtheria—1914, 36.6% ; 1918, 18.7%. 
Measles—1914, 20% ; 1918, 4.1%. 





Searlet Fever—1914, 14.1% ; 1918, .5%. 

Influenza—The schools of Bridgeport were kept open all during 
the scourge. Health Officer Walter H. Brown declared that this 
was possible largely through the background of influences that the 
dental clinic had produced. The deaths amounted to 5.2% per 
1,000 of population, which is the lowest of any city of Bridgeport’s 
class. 

Repair clinics have not met the problem. They lack the educa- 
tional vision and do not make health a personal matter, something 
for which one is responsible to himself and society. 

Fifth, possibly the most important work of all is and must be 
done by the classroom teacher. Hers is the responsibility to cap- 
italize all the efforts and to build it together solidly in a form 
to be utilized for health habits. These cannot be had without the 
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correct emotional attitude and the clear understanding of the 
pleasures and advantages of healthful living. Schoolroom Health 
Clubs can be made a strong influence. The pupil must get the 
thought well grounded that perfect health conditions are highly 
desirable to obtain and retain. 

Leaving the matter to text-book treatment alone will not get the 
results. Connecticut in 1886 placed on her statute books the 
requirement that physiology and hygiene must be taught from 
books in all grades,—and then apparently forgot all about it. The 
young men who were called in the draft from Connecticut had, in 
a large majority, been in the schools operated under that law, 
yet 46% of them were sent back as unfit, practically the worst 
record in the nation. 

The content that she shall present will not be agreed upon by 
schoolmen probably, but it should at least cover the following: 

Exercise and rest. 

Nourishment and the proper selection of foods. 
Cleanliness and sanitation. 

Fresh air and sunshine. 

Comfortable clothing and shoes. 

Good posture. 

While all these topics are important, the second alone has possi- 
bilities of almost revolutionizing the lives of the coming genera- 
tion. The under-nourished condition of America’s children in 
this land with never a famine but always a large food surplus, 
shows a real lack of intelligent thought. The schools have a great 
work before them here. Our highly demineralized diet,—white 
flour, polished rice, pearled barley, etc.,—leads directly to our 
great American symptom and disease,—constipation. This, coupled 
with our over-consumption of refined white sugar, with its attack 
in the body on the calcium content of tissue, bone and blood, 
must not be permitted to go unchallenged. To measure food values 
alone in “calories” in this land of plenty is ludicrous, if not so 
serious in its effects. What moots it if we have all the food in the 
world and are unable to assimilate it? These point the way for 
a real message that the teacher can and must put across in a health 
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program that shall guarantee that for the future the defects now 
known to exist shall be remedied. 

The only place that every family is represented and can be 
approached is in the public schools. The inauguration of com- 
pulsory health education in the schools will do more to perma- 
nently eliminate physical defects for the great mass of children 
than all other measures combined, even though it requires a gener- 
ation to accomplish the results. 

The state must assume the responsibility for the health as well 
as the education of its children, and there is no more effective 
way of bringing parents and children to a realization of the value 
of a sound body, than to require a definite physical standard from 
every school child, thereby applying retardation to the physically 
defective as well as the mentally deficient child. When a child’s 
progress in school is equally dependent upon his physical as on 
his mental ability, the report showing defective ears, eyes, or teeth 
will not be regarded lightly by either parent or child. 

The need for a compulsory physical education program is now 
recognized, but many have felt that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to enforce. After several conferences between the local 
health and educational authorities, it was finally decided that since 
our city had made provision in a municipal dispensary to care for 
all remediable defects of children whose parents could not afford 
to employ private practitioners, that the local authorities would be 
justified in requiring a definite physical standard from every school 
child. Health must be made a condition for promotion. 

The following resolutions were finally adopted by the Board 
of Education in conference with the Department of Health :— 


Rules Governing Health Program in the Public Schools Adopted 
December 13, 1920, by the Board of Education. 


“Whereas, the results in the draft of the young men between the 
ages of 21 and 31 in the Great War necessitated the rejection of 
approximately one out of every four such young men by reason of 
physical defects, and 
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Whereas, we have laid the foundation in our public schools of 
a course of Civics and Health to correct for the future generation 
such deplorable results, and 

Whereas, the State of Connecticut has shown its intent to pro- 
duce a citizenship which shall be sufficiently strong in health to 
meet its demands, through the enactment of provisions of Chapter 
21 of Laws Relating to Schools, and 

Whereas, the City of Bridgeport has made provisions in the 
various clinics housed in its Welfare Building to meet the city’s 
responsibility in this fundamental matter of health, 

Be It Resolved, That the Board of Education, in order to put 
into effect the full requirement of the State Statute with reference 
to health as stated in Chapter 21, paragraphs 306 and 307, do 
enact that the course of instruction in Physical Education which 
seeks to provide proper physical development through the use of 
calisthenics, athletics and supervised games, as is outlined below 
or may be outlined by the Board of Education, be made basal for 
promotion from one grade to another as follows: 


I. Program of Physical Training Activities. 

This program to include schoolroom and playground 
supervised games, calisthenic drills and other large muscle 
activities, and to culminate in a promotional mark. 

1. 50 and 100 yard dash. 

2. Standing broad jump. 

3. Basketball far throw. 


II. Program for Right and Efficient Living. 

This is to be carried through by the classroom teacher 
with the aim of teaching hygiene, of making health attrac- 
tive, and in fastening wholesome health habits covering 
at least the following: 


1. Proper use of handkerchief. 

2. Emphasis upon cleanliness and its value. 

3. Proper use of toothbrush, hair and shoe brush, ete. 

4, Bathing, with special emphasis upon shower baths. 
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5. Breathing exercises for posture and lung develop- 
ment before open window. 

6. Rest and short relaxation periods. 

7. Correct methods of eating. 

8. Individual drinking cups, pencils, towels, combs, 


toothbrushes. 
9. Proper use of voice. 
10. Proper use of eyes. 
11. Necessity for daily exercises in open air. 
12. Cheerfulness and the game spirit. 
13. Liberal water drinking. 
14. Ventilation—school and home. 


Be It Further Resolved, That in co-operation with the Board 
of Health that the following physical defects and growth handi- 
caps be corrected or be in the process of correction as a requisite 
for promotion: 


111. Program for Controlling Growth Handicaps. 
a. All remediable defects of hearing. 
b. All remediable defects of vision. 
ce. Defects of the nose and throat. 
d. Diseases of the skin. 


IV. Dental Standards for Advancement. 


a. Certification from the dental hygienist that there 
are no cavities in the permanent teeth. 

b. That the pupil has demonstrated effectively the use 
of the toothbrush to remove food debris and to keep 
the gums in a state of health. 

ce. That the teeth and gums are in a clean and healthful 
condition. 


This entire program for promotion from Grade 5 to Grade 6 
shall be effective beginning June, 1921, and shall be extended ay 
the Board of Health is able to cope with the problem. Any pupil 
of the fifth grade who has been in our school system less than half 
a year is exempt from meeting these requirements.” 
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The legality of any such drastic regulation as an abrupt action 
by any Board of Education would have to be determined through 
the permissive powers granted by state law. Before our Board 
enacted this, it was submitted to our City Attorney, who ruled 
that under the state law Boards of Education had entire power 
to determine the content of any subject, and the basis upon which 
promotion from grade to grade should depend. 

However, there is a much larger aspect than the legal one. 
Pressed to a final conclusion on that basis alone it would defeat 
its own ends, and our aim has been to administer the prepara- 
tion and operation of this regulation from the standpoint of the 
values involved in health. That we have succeeded fairly well 
in so short a time is a matter for congratulation. There were 
nearly 1,200 children involved in our upper fifth grade classes. 
Our normal number of repeaters in that grade ranges from 12 to 
15%. This would mean something like 150 pupils who, under 
the old conditions, would repeat the fifth second grade. The results 
under the application of this stern physical test are indicated in 
the table below: 


Dental Health Physical 


Total Number of 5th grade Hygiene Board Education 
pupils, 1,161. Division Division Division 
1. Number having completed re- 
EE th ko cemaewese ss 473 63 1108 


2. Number with requirement in 
process of completion 


. 
. 

- 

. 

. 

. 
~ 
or 
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12 
3. Number who have not met re- 

quirement, but promise to ful- 

fill it by Sept. 1 (conditional 

ee 96 120 
4. Number making no effort to meet 

NN ig cucu wien a se tes 40 19 


5. Number excused from meeting 
TT ee Tee eee 15 88 10 
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The pressure in the clinics through an attempt to put into con- 
dition this large number of children was very great, and the indus- 
trial depression made parents hesitate. For this reason we de- 
cided to include conditional promotion for those pupils who 
assured us from the parent that they would meet the requirement 
before September. This will be carefully checked by each divi- 
sion. 

No. 4 tells the story of the amount of positive non-cooperation. 
Should the actual pupils reported in the Health Board Division 
and Dental Hygiene Division be in every case different children, 
the total non-promotion is 59, which is only about one-third of the 
normal number of repeaters. Meanwhile the compelling attention 
that has been brought to the parent of the defects and the great 
value that the school as an organization is assigning to these defecta, 
we believe far outweighs anything that we have heretofore at- 
tempted in any one subject in any grade in the elementary schools. 

The Child Labor Law in most of our states is so faulty in its 
protection of the rights of the children and the future rights of 
society, that something of this nature must face the child before he 
can go into industry. In Connecticut twelve years ago the Con- 
sumers’ League, in attempting to establish some sort of test for 
children to go into industry, secured the passage of a law requiring 
the ability to handle common fractions, which at that time, in most 
of the schools, was completed in the sixth grade. The fallacy of 
this test has been apparent, because the position of common frac- 
tions is something of a movable feast, and under pressure has moved 
downward. In practice the law has worked so that at the end of 
the fifth grade children were permitted to go into industry, without 
regard to the fundamental involved—physical capacity of the 
child to stand up under the competition of industry. Bridgeport 
was the one city in the state that of its own volition has required 
a careful physical examination of its candidates. This is now 
backed by state law and so may not be abandoned by future admin- 
istrations. Schoolwise, we have felt it our duty to protect the 
child going into industry with conditions that would tend to later 
make him an industrial asset instead of a probable liability. 
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To summarize: Any comprehensive Health Program for schools 
should embrace at least the following: 


I. Program of Physical Training activities, embracing games, 
calesthenics, supervised recesses, competitive athletics, 
recreation tramping. A constructive effort upon the 
child’s body. 

II. Program for controlling growth handicaps: 
This to operate through medical inspection, dental clinics, 
and the work of nurses or hygienists. This should oper- 
ate as a corrective and prophylactic department. 

III. Program for right and efficient living: 

This is largely operative through the teacher. Her aim 
must be health habits. Hers is the work to unify, organ- 
ize, inspire and evaluate. This is a study and practice 
department. 

IV . Compulsory Health education which shall make promotion 
at some time impossible when the child is carrying for- 
ward with him remediable defects whose removal or cor- 
rection is not dangerous, and the presence of which will 
in all probability render him a less efficient citizen. 
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The Academic Debate—Its Aims and Method 


Crarence §. Drxr, Attantic City Hieu Scnoot, 
Atuantic City, N. J. 


mio sR WILLIAM A. WETZEL, Principal of the Tren- 
ton High School, had an article in “Education” for 

D September, in which, under the above title, he 
questioned the value of the academic debate. He 
wmummommmnege Contended that the only answer to error is truth, 
and maintained that the debate failed to advance 
the’ truth, inasmuch as (1) it does not state the 
problem in such a way as to find the truth; (2) it 
does not put the student in the attitude of wanting to know the 
truth; (3) it does not put him in a situation where he is most 
likely to find the truth; and (4) it does not give him the kind of 
moral training that would lead him to advocate the truth. The 
article calls attention to several undesirable tendencies in connec- 
tion with the methods of conducting academic debates. But the 
author, to give emphasis to his article, speaks of these tendencies 
in the light of actualities necessarily ever-existent. 

That there is a tendency for debating in high school and college 
to present a partisan attitude toward absolute truth, there can be 
no doubt. That it actually always does so is questionable. All 
methods and practices, whether educational, political, economie, 
or religious, are more or less subject to the same criticism. The 
world is searching for absolute truth; but it has to compromise 
with evil, because of the inconsistencies of our civilization. For 
instance, our modern system of court procedure has been criticised. 
One lawyer argues that black is white; another lawyer, equally 
veracious and honorable, argues that white is black. It is assumed 
that somehow, between the conflicting contentions, justice will 
appear. It is true that too often she is a gray compromise rather 
than an ideal; but should we abolish our court practice because it 
does not always relate itself to the absolute truth? Merely be- 
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cause a particular practice is subject to criticism, should it be 
east out as unfit? Until it can be proved that the evil in the 
practice exceeds the good, or until something better is evolved, it 
is common sense to continue the practice. 

Let us take up the four points upon which the article bases its 
indictment. First, does the debate state the problem in such a way 
as to find the truth? Granting that some few questions are poorly 
stated, in that they allow for quibbling as to the meaning of terms, 
most questions are very carefully worded so as to bring about a real 
clash of ideas, balancing as nearly as possible the conflicting opin- 
ions on the subject. The question: “Resolved, that immigration 
should be prohibited for the next two years,” was objected to, on 
the ground that it was narrow, and did not involve a careful study 
of the whole problem of immigration. Is it to be expected that 
high school students should understand all the history and politics 
involved in any broad subject like immigration? Time was when 
such broad topics as ““Education,” “Virtue,” “Adversity,” and the 
like, were assigned as themes for English composition; but we 
have grown sensible in our understanding of what the adolescent 
mind is capable of. We now narrow a subject for the sake of 
unity and definiteness. So it is with the question for debate. 
A specific problem is stated which calls for specific treatment as 
part of the truth. Isn’t it better to have a definite, concrete con- 
ception of part of the truth than to have a general, abstract, indefi- 
nite idea of the whole truth? By apprehending such pieces of 
truth from time to time, a pattern of the whole truth may, by a 
process of induction, be constructed. 

Secondly, does the debate put the student in the attitude of 
wanting to know the truth? There is no doubt a tendency on the 
part of the individual student who argues for a thing to become 
prejudiced in favor of the trend of his argument. The good 
debating coach, however, knows that both sides of the argument 
must be clearly understood. Where both sides are studied, even 
though, for the purposes of argument, one champions a side, he is 
very likely to form definite opinions on the subject ; and the writer’s 
experience has been that instances are very numerous of debaters 
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who confess, after the debating season is over, that their sympa- 
thies are with the opposite side And in extenuation of the ten- 
dency toward a biased opinion on the part of some students, doesn’t 
one form his opinions on what he hears and reads anyway? Sup- 
pose those same pupils had been one-sided in their reading and 
conversation on the subject, would they be any less prejudiced ? 
The debating training certainly has the advantage of presenting 
both sides. 

In the third place, does the academic debate put the student in 
a situation where he is most likely to learn the truth? This 
question is already answered in the second. Preparation for an 
academic debate means to gather evidence to prove one’s side. 
And to prove one’s side, one must understand the side of the oppo- 
nent. Both sides are weighed and carefully studied. One’s opin- 
ion is formed in the process, irrespective of the demands of the 
question. If the question had not made a demand, the opinion 
would not have been formed. 

Finally, does the academic debate give the student the kind of 
moral training that would lead him to advocate the truth? The 
answer to this question is so involved in the philosophy of educa- 
tion and the conduct of life that it would probably take a sage tv 
answer it. Dr. Wetzel claims that arguing for what one does not 
sincerely believe is immoral at all times and under every circum- 
stance. Would he criticise dramatics because the actor says and 
does things contrary to his own personality? The debate is a 
game, a contest, in which the contestants are playing a part. The 
more spirit of rivalry there is in the event, the more does one feel 
the spirit of the contest. To eliminate the spirit of make-believe 
as immoral is to deprive the world of its greatest buoyancy and 
its highest imagination. 

The final conclusion, therefore, is that although debating, like 
anything else in life, is not perfect, still until something better 
is evolved it is one of the best devices for motivating oral expres- 
sion and for teaching some of the essential problems of citizenship. 

Dr. Wetzel’s article offers a substitute for debating as it is now 
conducted. He says: “The kind of debate that should be encour- 
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aged in our schools is the kind typified by the Lincoln-Douglas 
debate, or the Webster-Hayne debates. It would be necessary to 
score each debater independently for the thoroughness of his study, 
the logic of his conclusions, and the clarity of his exposition.” To 
assume that such a public speaking contest will ever displace the 
game of debating is to assume that throwing the medicine ball 
will displace the game of football. 

It must be conceded, however, that some of the debaters in high 
school and college are likely to become convinced of the validity 
of their own arguments, and so form their opinions on current 
problems a little hastily The cause of this tendency is inherent 
in the debate itself. ‘To remove the cause entirely would tend 
to render the debate a mere speaking contest, such as Dr. Wetzel 
suggests as a substitute, devoid of the incentive of rivalry, the 
motivating principle of the debate. Since the tendency cannot 
be removed without killing the contest, the question arises: Should 
the operation be performed, or should the patient be allowed to 
live, in the hope that the effects of the malady—which are greatly 
exaggerated, anyway—may be checked and in a measure pre- 
vented ? 

And how can this tendency be lessened? First, all candidates 
for places on the contest should be allowed to speak on either side 
of the question. Second, those who make places on the team 
should be drilled in speaking on both sides of the question. Third, 
the debating coach should guard the speakers against forming their 
opinions hastily. Fourth, two contests might be held wherever 
practicable, the debaters changing sides in the second contest. 

Such a prescription ought to prove quite efficacious in checking 
an undesirable element in academic debating, an element the 
effects of which Dr. Wetzel so greatly dreads. 








Music Memory Contests 
Epitn L. Hitpersrant, Harvey, I1t. 


mmm TT STC Directors and Supervisors everywhere have 
2 caught the spirit of the Music Memory Contest. 
M For its origin the educational world is indebted to 
Mr. C. M. Tremaine, who, in his own home, con- 
wummmommmneg ceived the idea of such a contest, who first tried 
the competition with his own children, and who later 
presented to the local supervisor of music a plan 
for conducting a contest on a large scale in the 
schools of his community. The fact that the schools of the nation 
have welcomed and tried the plan with such eager enthusiasm 
and unanticipated results, is some measure of the success which 
crowned the efforts of those concerned with the direction of the 
first Music Memory Contest. 

Today the door to music appreciation stands wide open. The 
Music Memory Contest admits hundreds of persons, yes, thousands, 
in one community, at one time, to an inner circle where the finer 
music exerts its magic spell. Those whose good fortune permits 
them to enter this realm by way of the contest, bring a live enthu- 
siasm and a burning desire that have grown out of earnest efforts 
to know and appreciate the best in music. 

Music Memory Contests involve the joy of competition. Herein 
lies partly the reason that so much zest is shown in the mastery 
of something difficult. And at this point let it be said that the 
difficulty lies in the fact that to so many persons the better music 
is unfamiliar. Fine music really makes a stronger appeal than 
the ordinary kind, and lends itself even more readily to mastery 
through association. Those persons who think they prefer the 
ordinary kind are victims of a social order in which ragtime and 
jazz have a marked predominance over the classics, Such persons 
have, probably through no fault of their own, been denied the 
privilege of association with the masters. 
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In respect to difficulty, it is admitted that to learn for the first 
time the names of a long list of compositions, associating with 
them the names of composers and the melodies, mastering the 
spelling, and finally, even reproducing some of the selections, 
requires no mean amount of intellectual effort. To originate a 
movement that is at the same time more fascinating and more 
effective than the Music Memory Contest in enabling numerous 
individuals to accomplish these results, would require a still 
greater amount of mental exertion. 

The development of a high degree of appreciation is one of 
the great problems of the leader in the music world. It is not 
sufficient for a pupil to know fine music, though of course knowl- 
edge is essential. It is not sufficient for a pupil to enjoy fine 
music, for all of the pleasure that that capability affords. It is 
not sufficient for a pupil to be able to say sincerely, “I love fine 
music.” He must use fine music. That is the acid test of appre- 
ciation. Before the task of the supervisor reaches anywhere near 
the stage of completion, the pupil must, of his own volition, use 
the best. And it is the instructor’s bounden duty, as steward «f 
the choicest, it is his or her obligation to the growing child, to 
reach him with the best. 

Any open war waged against ragtime and jazz, without a better 
music to supplant those forms, registers lost. The normal person 
must have music. Music furnishes one of the most natural means 
of self-expression. To follow the path of least resistance is an 
all too common human trait. In these facts lies the reason for 
the low development of our present day popular music. 

Ragtime and jazz are simple in melody and harmony. They 
make a quick appeal to the untrained mind. It requires no strain 
of the intellect to grasp such ordinary music. An instrument plays 
it here, a voice catches it there, money carries it everywhere. In 
an instant the nation knows a new song. And quite as suddenly, 
after a short season of popularity, does that song sink into oblivion. 

Music directors and supervisors, the missionaries of the gospel 
of fine music, have powerful influences to combat. The success 
of their efforts lies in their ability to permeate the soul of 
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America with the finest of melodies. There must be a concerted 
effort to carry the nation with selected compositions. And that 
means that not only the pupil must be reached, but also, through 
him, the home and the public. 

The Music Memory Contest ranks as an invaluable means of 
raising the standard of music appreciation. It is an exceptional 
plan for exerting a maximum of influence with a minimum of 
effort. The pace-setter in any profession welcomes effective meth- 
ods of achieving his aim. Hence the popularity of the competi- 
tive method. 

It is not the easiest thing in the world to conduct a truly suc- 
cessful Music Memory Contest. In the first place, it is the obli- 
gation of anyone directing such contest, to win everyone whom 
it may be in any way possible to reach to the cause of better music. 
And there is no limit to human possibilities. 

Under ideal conditions, everyone in a community, whether in 
school or out, participates in the local Music Memory Contest. 
Under ideal conditions, everyone, of his own initiative, takes an 
active part. There is no need of ever having to arouse interest. 
The interest is already there and requires only to be directed. 
Under ideal conditions there is abundant co-operation on the part 
of townspeople, music dealers and professional musicians. 

But not all music instructors begin work under ideal conditions. 
Often if they have ideal conditions at all, it is because they them- 
selves have created them. Problems differ in different communi- 
ties. In some localities it is comparatively easy to carry the mes- 
sage of fine music into every home. In others it is peculiarly 
hard to arouse a broad, general interest in better music. Indus- 
trial conditions, educational development, political issues, church 
influence, proximity to music centers, all these things factor di- 
rectly or indirectly in the problem of creating interest. 

In an industrial community one may find hospitality, pros- 
perity, earnest striving for better things, yet little knowledge or 
appreciation of the fine arts. In an intellectual center music may 
or may not be a familiar Muse. Some of our best intellects say 
with Warren G. Harding: “I know music in an unpretentious 
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way, and I love it; we cannot have too much music; we need it— 
the world needs it—probably more than ever before, and I am 
the friend of every effort to give it its rightful place in our 
national life.” 

Others, whose bright minds shine out for certain achievement, 
must admit, as Darwin did, at the close of a useful life, that they 
have lost their taste for the fine arts. Darwin adds that if he had 
had his life to live over again, he would have made it a rule to 
read some poetry and listen to some music at least once every 
week, “For,” he says, “perhaps the part of my brain now atro- 
phied would thus have been kept alive through use.” 

In communities where music interests run high, enthusiasm is 
easily aroused in the Music Memory Contest. In isolated places 
where people want for entertainment, it may be easy to get their 
co-operation, yet it is not likely that they have had sufficient work 
to make them really appreciative. Hence the need for consider- 
ing the time element in planning a contest. People in the sub- 
urbs of large cities can get so easily to fine concert halls where 
only the best is presented, that unless they are drawn into the 
local eddy of competition through the influence of some close friend 
or relative, they regard their advantages as all-sufficient, and they 
withhold their support. 

There are pupils in our schools who have never heard a measure 
of fine music outside of the schoolroom. Some of these have 
been steeped in jazz. To hand a pupil of this type a list of fifty 
classical musical compositions, bearing the names of composers, 
many of which are foreign, is like handing him a page of Greek, 
and he treats it accordingly. The chance is he walks out of the 
auditorium leaving it on the floor under the seat he occupied. 

It is interesting to note how that gradually, from day to day, 
pupils who were at first indifferent, are drawn into the Music 
Memory Contest. It is their lot to hear with other pupils the 
musical numbers presented at a “listening” concert. They hear 
the stories of the compositions and the narration of incidents in 
the lives of the composers. Soon they begin to show appreciation. 
Sometimes those who, at the beginning, expressed no interest, 
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develop such a high degree of appreciation as to give them excep- 
tional rank in the final contest. 

Often it is possible to arouse interest in a Music Memory Con- 
test in pupils who are lukewarm or indifferent, by requesting their 
assistance in tasks that have little semblance of music in them. 
Young people are thus indirectly drawn into contact with fine 
music, and the music itself makes the appeal. 

They might, for example, be asked to solicit the co-operation 
of motion picture theater managers and of newspaper and maga- 
zine editors. Those of a literary turn may help to feature the 
contest in the school paper. Some pupils enjoy painting posters, 
while others delight in pasting them on shop windows. Through 
the co-operation of instructors in English, some may study and 
sketch the biographies of composers, and so arrive, through a 
knowledge of their lives, at an appreciation of their works. Some 
students may first be attracted into the presence of fine music by 
being privileged to pass out souvenirs, furnished by the dealers and 
distributed at the close of a “listening” concert in a public music 
shop. 

Pupils who know and appreciate fine music are often stimu- 
lated to renewed effort in their study of the subject by performing 
at concerts to which patrons are invited. Students who acquire 
a taste for fine music at school most naturally carry it to the 
home. The home reacts, possibly by having father or mother 
attend a music concert to see what the excitement is all about. 

The fond, wise parents carry home some new “tunes,” in the 
form of sheet music, phonograph records or player rolls. Every 
home won to the cause of better music contributes immeasurably 
to the success of the contest, and every home truly won marks a 
milestone in the progress of music appreciation. 

It would be impossible in this limited space to mention all of 
the things that might be done to make the influence of a contest 
far-reaching, deep and lasting. A description, though, of a form 
of entertainment which has some financial value, a high social 
value, and an unusual value in developing appreciation of music, 
would surely be in order. It is the so-called Moment Musicale. 
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In this type of concert several rooms in a school building are 
used. A short program, similar to the following, is given in each 
room : 


ee Paderewskt 
Gertrude Ray 
Cello and Violin—-Intermezzo from Cavelleria 


eer eer Ter Tee ee (anes Mascagni 
Kathryn Adams and Nina Roberts 
Saxophone Solo—Narcissus .............+..++Nevin 
Herbert Kasten 
String Trio—To a Wild Rose............ Rubinstein 
Nora Brown, Mary Cole, Charles Hull 
Piano Duet—Morning from Peer Gynt Suite... .@rieg 


Arline Smith and Minerva Jones 


Each program is repeated continuously throughout the course 
of the evening. A mechanical instrument may be used in any or 
in every room, if skilled performers are not available. A contest 
list containing fifty selections would, if five numbers were given 
on each program, require the use of ten rooms. It would further- 
more require that all available talent (or possibly mechanical 
instruments) be pressed into service. 

Right here is afforded an excellent opportunity for students to 
show their skill in the rendition of music. Right here is afforded 
also a most positive means of bringing the home to school. Parents 
will hear their children perform. Brothers and sisters and class- 
mates will turn out to hear a relative or friend, whereas they might 
not at first be at all attracted by strangers. 

Visitors go from room to room, entering and leaving between 
numbers. A monitor stands at the door of each room and hands 
a program (for the room) to everyone who enters. He also col- 
lects a small admission fee, if any is charged. Each guest strives 
to hear all of the selections on the contest list. Pupils who per- 
form for an evening clamor to have the performance repeated, and 
they actually offer to play new numbers or to learn to play new 
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instruments, in order that they may participate again in a still 
greater capacity. Even if nothing were gained from such a per- 
formance except the experience of the performers, that in itself 
would repay a tremendous effort. Needless to say, many other 
values are added thereunto. 

Fine music is rapidly coming into its own. It has taken an 
enormous stride in the last few years. It has enlisted the support 
of persons who seemed to belong entirely to other spheres. The 
best in musie will speedily gain its rightful place in the develop- 
ment of our national life, and will give rise to the production in 
America of an abundance of the finest melodies the world may 
ever know. 

For raising the standard of music appreciation, hence paving 
the way for ultimate results, much credit becomes increasingly 
due to the Music Memory Contest. It is a rare educational move- 
ment that makes such a magnificent sweep. By way of suggestion 
to any readers who may not have participated in such contest, the 
following plan is appended: 


How to Conpnuct a Music Memory Conrsst. 


1. Furnish each pupil with a copy of the approved list of 
compositions. 


2. Provide means whereby pupils may hear the selections. 


3. Encourage home study. 


4. In presenting numbers on programs, give incidents in the 


lives of the composers, and tell the stories of the productions. 


5. Arrange parties, in and out of school, for playing the Musie 


Memory Card Game, “Popular Classics.” 

6. Secure the co-operation of music dealers, music organiza- 
tions of the community, managers of motion picture theaters, and 
editors of newspapers and magazines. 

7. Conduct a preliminary contest for the purpose of selecting 
from each school, club or other organization, a definite number 
of persons to participate in the final contest. Award certificates 
of merit to the winners to admit them to the finals. 
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8. Conduct a final contest in a large auditorium and invite the 
general public. Appoint judges. Provide each contestant with 
pencil and numbered competition card. In order that guests also 
may have the privilege of testing their knowledge, provide them 
likewise with competition cards, but in a different color. Each 
contestant writes on his ecard his name, and, if desired, the name 
of the organization he represents. Below this he writes the titles 
of the compositions and the names of the composers in the order 
in which the selections are played. 

Collect the cards and give them to the judges. An accepted 
method of scoring is to give three points for correct titles and 
two points for correct names of composers; one point is deducted 
for each misspelled word. Entertain audience, while judges are 
out, with musical numbers, speeches and community singing. The 
list of compositions should also be read. When judges reappear, 
announce names of winners, and present prizes and certificates 
of award. 


SvuaGestrp List. 


The following list of compositions is recommended for use in a 
Music Memory Contest: 


a a chne ha ma th homies wo Bach 
2. Andante Cantabile from String Quartet..... Tschaikowsky 
3. Andante Movement from Fifth Symphony...... Beethoven 
4, Anvil Chorus from Il Trovatore.................. Verdi 
5. Barearolle from Tales of Hoffman............. Offenbach 
6. Berceuse from Jocelyn..... [seen tes eRe ReaD Godard 
i iy stie weed eb Kew Saad ee eeewn Strauss 
Se CN A hae ecna adres wesievscedacwe Saint Saéns 
ire nikal Ae dak a Gea eka maw ak WS %6 be wee Massenet 
10. From the Land of the Sky Blue Water.......... Cadman 
ee i iraia aes AWG wererw aes bike de-sae wae’ Chopin 
12. Hallelujah Chorus from The Messiah............ Handel 
ee, Se US ON BO obo. cece cccewesecues Schubert 


14. Humoresque ..... ee eee re Dvorak 





LL 
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16. Hungarian Dance No. V .... ccc cecssnccccsnvens Brahms 
16. Hungarian Rhapsody No. I1..........cceccccscees Liszt 
17. If With All Your Hearts from Elijah.......Mendelssohn 
18. Intermezzo from Cavelleria Rusticana.......... Mascagni 
19. Largo from The New World Symphony.......... Dvorak 
ee ST eS Pe ereeeerTererery TeeT eee Handel 
ETT UL TITLE ETE TT Liszt 
i “SE Sri tatees see ueadewseees ous Tschaikowsky 
S8.. March from Tamnhauser ........06scvcsccccwenses Wagner 
ee BB PTT TT ETRE CITC ee Schubert 
i NB  ivaiindveen say esacesavesdRuae Rubinstein 
a ey Te: SE POD io ak eee secu vcaiinkesion Mozart 
ee ee anda een eee eee iweeeeenens Paderewsk? 
28. Moment Musicale in F Minor.................. Schubert 
29. Moonlight Sonata, First Movement ........... Beethoven 
30. Morning from Peer Gynt Suite................... Grieg 
Ck. ID i6k eis ee tekandsesewes cesnsensaereiakws Nevin 
ee I Te 6h ns hae i ecreresiaseneiinks Chopin 
33. Overture from Midsummer Night’s Dream... .Mendelssohn 
34. Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhauser ............. Wagner 
35. Pomp and Civeumetanes No. 1 x. ooo cc. ccccenives Elgar 
86. Prelude in C Sharp Mimor............... Rachmaninolf 
St. Geantet from Himslette . nk cece siesesscwcawsecens Verdi 
38. Ride of the Valkyries from The Valkyrie........ Wagner 
39. Sextette from Lucia di Lammermoor............ Donizetti 
40. Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust ...........eceeeee: Gounod 
iy REE < iiwatdioebebaweseecnatonsaws Mendelssohn 
ee NY Wicekw ed ernie aeewseensadndenae nee 
CE, Fe Meee (Le Cv) ic coe vvccdvevciwvenius Saint Saéus 
ee Se Ee PN 8 oe Sena we eceewhwes twee ntinn MacDowell 
45. Toreador’s Song from Carmen ............-..000- Bizet 
ee. SNE fou as naw dnb sai tacewndes cadionr Schumann 
47. Triumphal March from Aida .............000000: Verdi 
48. Unfinished Symphony, First Movement.......... Schubert 
ee.) Wa WN 6-46 Geka vid ive ceed ed Reeds ees Sibelius 
oo WOR Te COMIN iin sieeseiuedeiaadisiues Rossini 











Superior Types in the High School 


Joun C. Atmack, Eugene, Oregon anv J. L. ALMack, 


Hoop River, Orecon. 


Sumo? CENTLY the superior students in the seventh 
2 to twelfth grades in the public schools of Eugene, 
R 5 Oregon, were selected through the medium of mental 
2 tests. In a group of 776 students, fifty-one, or 
Fauna about eight per cent, stood out as unquestionably 
= superior. In addition to the mental tests, careful 
= physical and medical examinations were given this 

Me ircoinsincege 


group, and a considerable mass of supplementary 
data of school record, age-grade status, vocational aims, chief 
interests, age when superiority was noticed, social and economic 
standing of parents, was gathered. 

The nature of the material, and the characteristics of typical 
examples of the group, are found in the case studies which follow: 

No. 1. Reuben Y. Indications of superior intelligence at three 
years of age. Interested in arithmetical problems at five years. 

Age 17:8; mental age 19:6; fourth year in high school. Score 
in Alpha test 152; Otis 174. Receives uniformly an A grade in 
all school subjects. 

Is reported as quiet and studious, but shows evidence of leader- 
ship in school activities. Is especially interested in debating and 
mathematics. It is his intention to become a civil engineer. He 
shows remarkable physical development, and has been singularly 
free from all so-called children’s diseases. 

His father has had some university training; is now a janitor. 
His mother was a teacher before marriage. Both parents are 
interested in music. His grandfather was a physician. Reuben 
is rated superior intellectually and socially by his teachers. 

No. 2. Grace C. Parents noticed signs of unusual intelli- 
gence at age of two years. 

Age 18; mental age 19:6; fourth year in high school. Score in 
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Alpha test 164; in Otis test 196. Grades of A and A plus given 
in studies. 

Grace is very active, fond of play, and is a leader in school. 
Her attitude toward home and school work is excellent. Her 
health is good, with no indications of nervousness. She has high 
lung capacity, her vital index being 23.36 cubic centimeters. Her 
special school interests are language and science. She is a hand- 
some girl and has an attractive personality. 

Her parents have had only a grade school education, but seem 
to have improved all their opportunities to learn. Her father 
is a mechanic. Rating by teachers in intellect and social standing 
is 100%. 

No. 3. Galin J. No signs of superiority noticed by parents, 
except to remark that he has been a great reader since entering 
school. 

Age 16:5; mental age 19; second year in high school. Score 
in Alpha test 154; in Otis test 182; school grades B plus and A. 

Is active and fond of athletics. Well developed physically ; vital 
index 30.08 cubic centimetres. In good health, though slightly 
nervous. 

Special interest is mathematics, and his aim is to be an elec- 
trical engineer. His father is a school teacher, and a college 
graduate; his mother received a high school education. Galin’s 
teachers rank him superior intellectually and socially. 

No. 4. Alta S. Was the leader of her class while in grade 
school, and learned very easily. 

Age 15:6; mental age 17:3; third year in high school. Score 
in Alpha test 150; Otis test 187. Received B plus and A in ail 
school subjects, and is ranked very superior by her teachers. 


She is fond of games, and especially delights in aesthetic danc- 


ing. Is a leader, and dominated by the determination to excel 
in everything she undertakes. 


In physical development she is above the average. Her weight 


is 128, lung capacity 178 cubic inches, and vital index 22.4. 
Alta is a very pretty girl. 
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Her father is a physician, a college graduate; her mother is a 
high school graduate. 

No. 5. Harold L. Precocity evidenced at the age of two. 
Was early interested in mechanics, which continues to be his chief 
interest today. 

Age 16:2; mental age 18:1; third year in high school. Score 
in Alpha test 147; Otis test 169. Is rated as superior in intelli- 
gence by teachers. 

Harold is a fine looking boy, a good talker, and of pleasing 
personality. Has a great interest in mathematics and any form 
of mechanical work. 

Has had many of the ills of childhood, but seems to be in good 
health. Is active, but not particularly fond of play. Vital index 
28.32. 

Father is dead. Was at different times merchant and farmer 
during lifetime. Mother was a normal school graduate and a 
teacher. 

No. 6. Wilma 8. Ability apparent in early childhood. Age 
17:10; mental age 18:6; fourth year in high school. Score in 
Alpha test 161; Otis 171; grade of B plus in studies. Has a deep 
interest in social and religious work. 

Father is a locomotive engineer and is interested in any mechan- 
ical device. Mother is descended from a long line of ministers. 
Wilma is taking the teacher-training course in high school, and 
expects to teach in a rural school. 


No. 7. Thomas W. All-around ability, self-confident and 
determined. Age 19:3; mental age 18:1 (due to limitation of 
Binet test) ; fourth year in high school. Score in Alpha test 164; 
in Otis 173. Grades of B plus in school. 

Joined the army at age of sixteen and served many months with 
65th Field Artillery in France. Physically well developed; a 
sturdy, manly-looking lad. Leader in school activities; plays on 
football team. Is interested in mathematics, and intends to become 
an engineer. 
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His family are well educated, many being university graduates 
and holding responsible positions. Quoting from his mother, 
“Ability is what counts in this family.” 

No. 8. Ivorita W. Learned to read before entering school; 
is very fond of reading. Age 13:8; mental age 16:7; grade 7-A 
in junior high school. Score in Alpha test 127; in Otis test 170. 
Receives A grades, and is exempt from examinations. 

Is in good health, but is slightly nervous. Vital index 22.58. 
Is an only child and has spent much of her time with older people, 
which gives her somewhat a staid air. Is quiet, and does not 
care for play. 

Her special interests are reading and sewing, in both of which 
she excels. Her father is a printer of good education; her mother 
is a high school graduate. 


No. 9. Morrison M. Early sign of precocity was a very reten- 
tive memory. Age 14:11; mental age 18; second year in high 
school. Score in Alpha test 168; Otis 184; given grades of 
B plus in school work. 

A good-looking, wholesome boy. Alert and active, but shows 
no special tendencies to leadership. Was reciting easy poems 
from memory at the age of two and one-half years, and reading 
simple books at four. 

His parents are normal school graduates. Father was a 
teacher, but is now in the mercantile business. The whole family 
has musical talent. 


No. 9. Ronald B. Evidences of superiority noticed at age of 
two. Age 16:8; mental age 19:6; second year in high school. 
Alpha test score 173; Otis 184. Grade of A in all school subjects. 

Is a leader, fond of play, makes friends readily. Tall and 
slender} height 69 inches; weight 124 pounds. Interested now 
in making statistical tables and studying statistics. Plays the 
piano well, and is quite an exceptional singer. 

Father and mother are university graduates; father a teacher. 
Ronald has made the high school debate team two years. 
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No. 10. Helen E. A girl of very superior intelligence, and 
with marked talent in art and music. 

Age 17:2; mental age 18:4; senior in high school. Score in 
Alpha test 149; in Otis test 168. Receives a grade of A plus ia 
her school work, and is rated as very superior by her teachers. 

Helen showed considerable ability to draw at the age of four. 
Interest in drawing and music has constantly grown. Is reported 
to be apt and graceful in aesthetic dancing. 

Is a beautiful girl, and a great favorite with her schoolmates, 
In good health ; shows no sign of nervousness. Vital index is22.08. 

Mother is well educated ; daughter of a college professor. Father 
a machinist of more than ordinary ability. 

These descriptions are quite typical of the other forty-one gifted 
pupils discovered. Correlations between the Alpha Army test and 
the Otis test were quite high: .65 for the girls, and .75 for the 
boys. No correlations were computed between the group tests 
and the Binet-Simon test, the ranges of the latter not being suffi- 
ciently high to give a just evaluation of the intelligence of this 
selected group. No correlation exists between intelligence and 
vital index. 

In spite of high estimates from teachers, it was discovered that 
on the basis of chronological age fifteen students were actually 
retarded one to three years, while on the basis of mental age the 
whole group was retarded. Sixteen were accelerated on age basis, 
and twenty were at normal. 

Physical superiority was as apparent as mental. The Smedley 
norms were considerably exceeded in both weight and height. 
The boys led in vital capacity, or ratio of weight to height, by 
six points. 

To provide that these superior individuals may progress in 
school work at a normal rate is no small problem. Here are 
fifty-one students of varying ages, distributed from the seventh 
grade to the twelfth. Summarized, the methods in vogue for 
meeting this situation are as follows: 

1. Individual instruction after the fashion of the Pueblo plan. 

2. Individual instruction supplementing class teaching, assis- 
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tant direction given either by a regular classroom teacher or by 
a tutor. 

3. Individual credit for more extensive work through addi- 
tional assignments for individuals or for completing maximum 
courses in groups. 

4. Extra credit for higher quality. 

5. Special classes progressing at a more rapid rate than 
normal, 


The number of superior types in each grade in a school of 
2,000 pupils is too small to warrant the organization of special 
classes for each grade. [urthermore, skipping grades is not rec- 
ommended as a method, for it argues that the subject matter is 
of no value, in which case one might well ask why not omit all 
of it, or better, why not eliminate the useless matter and introduce 
content of value. 

Grading on the basis of mentality does not seem advisable, for 
practical as well as theoretical reasons. First, the tests are cer- 
tainly not infallible; we have been so enthusiastic over their use 
we have taken no account of their limitations. Second, such 
grading tends towards the development of caste and hastens the 
elimination of the pupils on the lower levels. Third, it is not 
ensured that superior types are best developed by isolation. There 
are many other considerations that enter into the discussion: 
finances, teachers, rooms, equipment, attitude of the public. 

Studies of superior types seem to justify the following con- 
clusions: 


1. About eight per cent of the six upper grades possess unusual 
mental ability. 

2. These individuals are not nervous, anemic, or pathelogical 
in any respect. They are physically superior. 

3. Superiority may be detected at the age of three to five years. 

4. Superiority manifests itself as general ability, and in 
addition there are strong special interests. 

5. Leadership accompanies unusual ability in other respects. 

6. The gifted individuals come from good homes. 
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7. As a rule, school organization is not such as enables the 
gifted to profit by their superiority. 

8. Parents are often unaware that their children possess 
unusual capacities. 

9. One of the big questions of school administration is how 
to adapt schools to individual needs and abilities. 

The best plan of school organization provides teaching material 
socially and individually worth while, uses natural methods of 
instruction, and gives each pupil an opportunity to progress as 
fast as he is able. In the case of the superior student this guar- 
antees that he reaches the period when the best work is done with 
the needed equipment. The discovery and fostering of this type 
of student should be one of the main aims of our educational 
system. 


Sailing At Night 


The ship cuts furrows deep through silver spray 

That laughs into the air then drifts away ; 

The soft winds sing a drowsy lullaby,— 

A little moon smiles in a jewelled sky; 

A happy city glows upon its hills, 

The ghostly gulls swoop down with eager bills— 

Over all these the dusky wings of Night 

Are spread in resting from their day-long flight! 


Nanoy BUCKLEY. 








Imitations of Shakespeare in “The Bride of 
Lammermoor” 


G. Davin Houston, Sometime Proressor oF Enerisu, Howarp 
University, Wasutneton, D. C. 


Summ’ OOTT’S Bride of Lammermoor possesses special 


2 E charm for the student of Comparative Literature, 
S 5 because many of the memorable passages show a 

= marked likeness to certain of Shakespeare’s trage- 

ae dies. Throughout the story one finds unmistakable 
: traces of Shakespeare’s art revealed especially in 
= = Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, and Hamlet. So 


$F ras : 
* obvious are these resemblances that there can be 


no reasonable doubt of the novelist’s indebtedness to the dramatist. 

In the matter of theme The Bride of Lammermoor closely re- 
sembles Romeo and Juliet. Both stories portray youthful passion 
accelerated by such mutual enthusiasm that all traditional barriers 
are disregarded,-—even the deadly family feud. Capulets and 
Montagues in Romeo and Juliet, and Ravenswoods and Ashtons 
in The Bride of Lammermoor, maintain a reciprocal enmity that 
makes any possible union between the hostile houses seem hope- 
lessly remote. Yet, so far as the children are concerned, the 
hatred of the houses is consumed in their love. Romeo is pledged 
to Juliet; likewise is the Master of Ravenswood to Lucy, regard- 
less in either case of the bitter family feud. The theme of both 
productions, therefore, is love unconquerable by fate, whereof the 
individual is the merest instrument, ready to be sacrificed without 
the least hesitation. 

This similarity in theme is but one of the many resemblances 
which should be noted in the two stories. In both stories the 
unity of the lovers is torn asunder. Protracted happiness does 
not fall to their lot. The old conflict between a parent’s will and 
a daughter’s choice manifests itself in all its intensity. In the 
tragedy, Juliet’s mother supports the suit of Paris against the 
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girl’s will. In the novel, Lady Ashton forces the suit of Bucklaw, 
regardless of her daughter’s choice. Both mothers are very much 
alike. Neither supplies in care and attention the place of a real 
mother, especially at a time when a daughter needs most the guid- 
ance and affection of a mother. Lady Capulet entrusts such an 
important maternal duty to a coarse old nurse. Lady Ashton is 
equally as indifferent, though Sir William’s paternal interest in 
the girl offsets appreciably such indifference; but a father can 
seldom take a mother’s place as a confidential and sympathetic 
companion of the daughter. Both mothers give the impression of 
being cold, heartless women, who are virtually strangers to their 
daughters. 

We note, again, Scott’s imitation of Shakespeare’s art in repre- 
senting the lovers’ blindness to their fate, superinduced by their 
innocent, mutual passions. Nursing a bitter hatred for the Capu- 
lets, Romeo rashly attends the masquerade in his enemy’s dwell- 
ing, exchanges glances with Juliet, converses with her, and kisses 
her. Mutual acknowledgment follows. In the famous baleony 
scene they declare their love, ignorant of their “brooding fate.” 
Nature, furnishing a beautiful contrast, seems to mock the couple. 
When Romeo slips over the wall, the only light to guide him is 
that of the twinkling stars. While he speaks, the moon rises. 
Before he leaves, dawn breaks. How beautiful this accompanying 
nature! Yet, how cruelly ironic, in view of the impending fate! 
The lovers are doomed the minute they plight their love. In 
similar manner, the Master of Ravenswood and Lucy meet, not 
however for the first time, in a dwelling whose “roof retains the 
means of giving protection, though not welcome.” They converse, 
and their cheeks meet each other. Both manifest through their 
embarrassment their mutual love. That very minute their fate is 
sealed. Nature sends a flash of lightning to brighten the darkened 
quarters; but the lightning, not so prolonged and varied as the 
light in Romeo and Juliet, serves only to make their fate more 
apparent. 

Not only in these respects does The Bride of Lammermoor re- 
sembles Romeo and Juliet, but in the delineation of the heroines 
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and the heroes, the novel parallels the play. Both Juliet and 
Lucy represent aristocratic families. Both seem out of place in 
a household with such mothers. Both, in the absence of their 
lover, test to the utmost their own fidelity. Within a prescribed 
time, both must marry contrary to their choice. Their situation 
is that of a dramatic dilemma, but both girls remain resolute. 
Death offers superior inducements to final submission. Both 
heroines kill themselves, though the details differ slightly. The 
heroes, likewise, represent noble families. Both are impetuous, 
seldom letting reason sway their action. Romeo boldly attends the 
masquerade at the dwelling of his enemy and barely averts a 
brawl. The Master of Ravenswood boldly employs the forbidden 
service at his father’s burial and narrowly escapes a disgraceful 
fight that might have resulted in serious consequences. Neither 
hero seems exactly equal to the task imposed on him for a secure 
union with his lover; yet both are heroic characters, because they 
are lovers until death. 

Scott’s imitation of Shakespeare does not by any means end with 
Romeo and Juliet. One of the most noteworthy characteristics of 
The Bride of Lammermoor is Scottish superstition,—the very same 
characteristic that localizes the setting of Macbeth. The scene of 
both stories is laid in Scotland, a country prone in former ages 
to the primitive belief that supernatural creatures, such as witches 
and ghosts, influenced human affairs. Both Shakespeare and 
Scott employ freely Scottish superstition in the construction of 
their plots. In fact, the local color created at the very beginning, 
in both productions, is that of superstition. The drama opens in 
a barren spot in Scotland, where the weird sisters meet amid 
thunder and lightning. These unsightly hags, together with the 
stormy elements of nature, suggest at once the supernatural char- 
acteristic of the play. No student of literary art can read the 
opening scene without being impressed with the atmosphere of 
superstition which is introduced by these weird sisters. The 
novel, though somewhat entangled at the beginning in Scott’s pon: 
derous machinery, nevertheless creates a similar impression of 
superstition. The ancient hall referred to in the sketch, the 
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female figure in an attitude of speechless terror, the description 
of the castle with its black domain and wild pasture-land,—in 
short, the whole setting cannot help but create a kind of weird- 
ness that suggests the superstition which resounds throughout the 
story. 

After such local color has been created, one can readily under- 
stand in Macbeth the import of the Banquet Scene and of the 
scene in which the apparitions appear one by one to Macbeth. In 
The Bride of Lammermoor the fatal fountain is wrapped in 
superstition. The unfortunate episode of Raymond of Ravens- 
wood with his Naiad at the fountain, rendered liable to destruc- 
tion the succeeding Ravenswoods who drink at the fatal fountain, 
or even approach its brink. Current superstition at the time 
regarded the fountain as a death-bearing agency, to be avoided by 
every Ravenswood. We can understand, therefore, the significanc2 
of the Master of Ravenswood’s experience at the fountain. When 
he, in hazardous proximity to the fountain, converses with Lucy 
shortly after the rescue, by his rash act he foreshadows his own 
ruin. When he later rides past the fountain, he has a weird 
experience with the ghost of Alice, an experience which may be 
attributed to the supernatural power of the fountain. His final 
experience at the fountain, when a raven shot by an arrow falls 
at the feet of Lucy and stains her dress with blood, revives the 
superstition with such vividness that the reader is made solici- 
tous of the future of the couple. The fatal fountain, in short, 
resounds throughout the story. Moreover, old Caleb’s secret 
knowledge increases the superstitious element in the story; for, 
according to his information: 


“When the last Laird of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shall ride, 
And woo a dead maiden to be his bride, 
He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, 
And the name shall be lost for evermoe !” 


Briefly, then, the plot of The Bride of Lammermoor, like that of 
Macbeth, is veiled in superstition. 
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The Bride of Lammermoor imitates Macbeth, again, in its intro- 
duction of hags, who play a unique part in the development of 
the plot. Their work in both productions is limited wholly to 
their utterances, but their value to the plot is easily felt. They 
furnish what is known in literary nomenclature as the “environing 
action,” a function which is best understood, perhaps, by reference 
to the Greek drama. In the Greek drama, the Oracle plays a 
very essential part in the development of the plot. The Greeks’ 
belief in the supremacy of Destiny gave rise to the famous Oracles, 
which were supposed to be message-bearing agencies of Destiny. 
The use of the Oracle, consequently, became a favorite device of 
the Greek dramatists. Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex is unquestionably 
the best example of the Oracular Drama. Shakespeare apparently 
imitates the Greek device by giving oracular power to his Witches 
in Macbeth. These foul, unnatural creatures seem to know the 
future. Their relation to the drama is restricted wholly to their 
speeches. They themselves perform no action which materially 
affects the plot, but their utterances have a powerful effect on 
Macbeth and Banquo. 

Scott, in turn, imitates Shakespeare by introducing three un- 
natural creatures who seem to know the future. One is “eighty 
years of age and upwards’; another, “a paralytic’; and the 
remaining member of the trio, “lame of a leg from some accident.” 
Like Shakespeare’s Witches, they do nothing which materially 
affects the action of the story. Their only part in the develop- 
ment of the plot is limited to their conversation. True, they will 
“send doun for bread and for yill, and tobacco, and a drap of 
brandy to burn, and a wee pickle saft sugar; and be there deil or 
nae deil, lass, we’ll hae a merry night o’t”; but in no way is the 
plot affected by their action. Their conversation, furnishing the 
“environing action,” gives them their only importance in the plot 
development. In their conversation they predict the future of the 
Master of Ravenswood, as the Witches predict the future of Mac- 
beth. 

“Will he die by sword or by ball, as his forbears hae dun 
before him, mony ane o’ them ?”’ asks one. 
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“Ask me nae mair questions about it—he’ll no be graced sae 
far,” replies the one predicting. 

As a matter of fact, the predictions which are made throughout 
the story have a real Shakespearean flavor. Alice, for example, 
warns William: 


“My lord, take care what you do; you are on the brink of a 
precipice. . . . You have driven matters hard with the house 
of Ravenswood. Believe a true tale: they are a fierce house, and 
there is danger in dealing with men when they become desperate.”’ 

This warning in substance has its origin in Macbeth. 

“Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Macduff ; 
Beware the thane of Fife.” 


The effect on Sir William and Macbeth is the same. Scott ex- 
plains the feelings of Sir William, by saying: 

“The old dame had, either intentionally or by accident, harped 
aright the fear of the Lord Keeper.” 

Shakespeare lets Macbeth talk for himself: 

“Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks; 

Thou hast harped my fear aright.” 
Seott goes so far in this resemblance as to imitate even the im- 
portant words of Shakespeare. 

Old Caleb’s prediction, already quoted in another connection, 
has precisely the same effect on the Master of Ravenswood as the 
prophecy in Macbeth, which says: 

“Be lion-mettled, proud; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are: 
Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be until 
Great Birnam wood to Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him.” 


Both characters are comforted and lulled into a kind of security 
which proves injurious to them. Ravenswood’s reply to his faith- 
ful old servant is: 

“Well, Caleb, I give you the best possible credit for your good 
advice on this occasion; but as I do not go to Ravenswood to seek 
a bride, dead or alive, I hope I shall choose a better stable for my 
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horse than the Kelpie’s quicksand, and especially as I have always 
had a particular dread of it since the patrol of dragoons were lost 
there ten years since.” 

Ravenswood, in his misguided judgment, considers himself 
immune to the danger, because he does not seek a bride, dead or 
alive, nor has he any such foolish intention as stabling his horse 
in quicksand. 

Macbeth serves as the model of confidence for Ravenswood, for 
Macbeth feels perfectly secure in his position. Upon hearing his 
reassuring prophecy, he asks: 

“Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweet bodements! good!” 

What greater assurance does he need? When will nature per- 
form such a miracle? “That will never be.” But these predic- 
tions possess that ambiguous quality of the Greek Oracle, after 
which they are apparently modeled. Taken literally, the first in 
either story inspires fear; the second, confidence. It is true, how- 
ever, that the predictions in The Bride of Lammermoor are made 
to different persons, whereas in Macbeth they are made to the 
same person; but the principle involved is the same. Scott is 
clearly imitating Shakespeare’s oracular device, by introducing 
hags who seem to know the future, and by letting them utter 
mysterious and misleading prophecies. 

The imitations which we have thus far noted have been those of 
Romeo and Juliet and Macbeth. There remains just one very 
close resemblance to a scene in Hamlet to be discussed before 
we dismiss the subject. The graveyard scene in Hamlet is imitated 
in The Bride of Lammermoor. In the model, Hamlet and the 
clown carry on a bantering conversation, in which the clown alludes 
to Hamlet, not knowing, of course, the identity of the person 
whom he is addressing. He alludes to Hamlet as “he that is mad 
and sent into England.” In The Bride of Lammermoor, the 
Master of Ravenswood carries on a bantering conversation with the 
old grave-digger, who does not know who Ravenswood is. In a 
free and perfectly open manner, the old grave-digger talks about 
the Ravenswoods, for whom he has not the fondest admiration. 
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He expresses an opinion which is not by any means complimen- 
tary to the renowned family. “As for the Ravenswoods,” prates 
he, “I hae seen three generations of them, and deil ane to mend 
other.” Ravenswood, like Hamlet, draws the grave-digger out. 
Neither Hamlet nor Ravenswood discloses his identity, but by 
maintaining his disguise secures information which he otherwise 
might not have obtained. Scott’s indebtedness to Hamlet for the 
scene is too obvious for a protracted discussion. 

Such are a few of Scott’s imitations of Shakespeare. Our 
brief discussion is by no means exhaustive. In fact, no attempt 
has been made to exhaust the subject. Other resemblances are 
easy to detect. Other plays of Shakespeare—surely Richard IIT 
—furnish occasional ideas and devices for Scott; but the aim of 
the discussion has been to report the most obvious imitations. Let 
it suffice, then, that The Bride of Lammermoor is especially attrac- 
tive to the student of Comparative Literature because so many of 
its memorable passages bear marked resemblances to Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, and Hamlet. 








The Normal School Library: An Educational 
Institution 


Wiis H. Kerr, Lisrartan, Kansas State Normat Scnoor, 
Emporia, Kansas. 


na phrasing of this topie suggests that the normal 


a school library should not only do library work, but 

T 5 should also be an effective teaching department. 

= It should have enough body and soul of its own to 

 iHmncomMMNNE be an educational institution within and without 

= its parent, the normal school or the teachers’ college. 

z = The immediate, practical work of the normal 
PINOUT 


school library is to provide material from the world 
of print as needed by the instructors and students. This is per- 
haps a simple statement of the body of its work. The soul of its 
work, without which in the end there can be no body, is to teach 
the knowledge of books, the use of books, and the love of books, to 
its clientele within and without the campus. Body and soul, it 
is always conscious that it is helping in the education of teachers, 
whether in training or at work. 

To have such a body, to be such a soul, the normal school library 
must have books and equipment, definite service expected of it, 
a staff of book-workers and book-teachers, and a conscious educa- 
tional purpose. If it is deficient in any one of these, it suffers 
in all its service. Per contra, the stronger its book and building 
equipment, the more important will be the service expected of it, 
the more skilled and devoted must be its staff, and the more active 
an educational institution it must be. Likewise, a skilled and 
adequate staff of librarians goes far to get or make its equipment, 
creates and satisfies and again creates the demand for its service, 
and is always finding new ways to make the life that is in the 
world of print serve teachers and their pupils, the great public. 
If you had to choose among the four foundation stones for your 
teachers’ college library—equipment, library-workers, expectation, 
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and vision,—if you could have two, which would you take? 
Give me a staff with vision. Somehow we will get our books and 
equipment, although God grant we shall not long have to make 
bricks without straw!—and we will soon be in the ever-joyous 
cycle of creating and meeting great expectations, the ever-new 
problem of making and filling great expectations. Is not that the 
essence of teaching ? 

If it is possible to think separately of the body and the soul 
of the normal school library, let us try to set forth what each should 
be, and how and why they make an educational institution. 

The demands of modern life from the school are so many and 
so various and so lively, that the school must call heavily and 
confidently upon all its arms of instruction and administration. 
To its library the modern school looks for dependable and acces- 
sible fact-material, for a satisfying record of the wisdom and 
beauty of the past, for wholesome recreation, and for inspiration 
for the work of the day and the work of the world. All of this 
it must have for individual and collective use, for the modern 
school thinks and works not only as individuals but collectively. 

To do this, the normal school library must have books, pictures, 
maps, illustrative material; equipment for displaying and hand- 
ling and preserving its stock-in-trade; and a staff to see that stu- 
dent and book, or teacher and the new idea, get together. 

The scope of stock will be as wide as our ideals for the modern 
teacher. We are not content that our teachers shall merely know 
methods. We are insisting more and more that they shall also 
and equally know what to teach. You cannot cireumscribe the 
field of the normal school library today. It cannot be just peda- 
gogy and necessary classics and reference books. As surely as 
you limit the field of your teachers’ college library, you are limit- 
ing the possibilities for Johnnie Jones and Susan Smith. So it 
must be a reasoned, rounded collection of the best the world has 
to offer, from art to automobiles, from biography to blue-printing, 
from consolidation of schools to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, from dietetics to dramatics, from gas to the gods of 
Greece, from laundry work to law, from mechanics to Milton, from 
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the pole star to the project method, from religion to Russian soviet 
government, from Shakespeare to surveying, from tariff to travel, 
from ventilation to vers libre, from zebras to zymotics. Between 
the class room, the training school, and the library, your modern 
normal school student ought to get a liberal education. 

Your stock of books, periodicals and pictures will have enough 
duplicates so that groups or classes may pursue a subject inten- 
sively,—collective study. You will have duplicates and single 
copies for another purpose (and here you get over into the active 
educational soul of your library), namely, to lend by mail beyond 
the bounds of the campus. For having brought up a young teacher 
or superintendent to know and use and love books in a library 
with a body and a soul, why not follow him to the scene of his 
labor? A teacher always follows his students. 

The stock of your library-body will be as various as the world 
of print: books, periodicals, pictures, photographs, post cards, 
posters, maps, atlases, lantern slides, clippings from magazines 
and newspapers, pamphlets of every description, school reports, 
government documents, and even educational films and phono 
graph records. With all this, lest you may have a confused mass 
of inaccessibilia, there must be simple, accurate and understand- 
able (by your users) apparatus for displaying, using, filing, pre- 
serving, and again displaying and using, . . . your materials for 
service. Here again we are giving our normal school library 
more than a body, for it takes librarians with hearts and souls 
and lively minds to obtain and care for all this material, so that 
it may be used and used again, or used and be displaced by newer 
and fresher ephemera from the world of print. Library soul 
rises above library red-tape, just as true teaching rises above the 
artifice of method. 

Another member of the body of cur teachers’ college library 
is the children’s library. It is quite the fashion in these latter 
days to lament that children are the exception who form the 
reading habit in school or at home. Moreover, one of our maga- 
zines has carried several articles in the past few months on the 
general theme of what teachers read or do not read. The teacher 
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who does not read and never has read is not likely to induce 
reading in her pupils. But more especially, the teacher who knows 
only the books of her college years, and who, alas, too often de- 
pends upon her lecture notes from a university professor for her 
book references,—how can that teacher guide, much less stimu- 
late, the reading of children? So, both for its body and for its 
soul, the normal school library which is doing educational work 
has its children’s department of real children’s books, not merely 
supplementary reading, (would that our schools had never had 
that idea and used that term!) and our teachers-in-training learn 
to know children’s books, to love them for their own sakes, and to 
use them in teaching. To get the full value of the children’s 
library in the training of teachers, it should preferably be a sepa- 
rate room or rooms in the main library, under special library 
supervision, and not an adjunct of the training school. For the 
children’s department is a member of the body, but chiefly a part 
of the soul of the normal school library. It goes out after the 
young teacher, gives a fact and story and culture basis for natural 
teaching, and shows him how school subjects may be taught from 
a composite textbook. 

The children’s department of a normal school library may pre- 
pare the teacher to teach by the use of many books instead of one 
book ; it may prepare the teacher to guide and stimulate wide read- 
ing by children; it may introduce the teacher herself to some of 
the world’s book treasures; but it will not solve the whole problem 
of the teacher’s own reading. How very much farther along we 
would be in the solution of a number of educational problems if 
more of our teachers had the poise, the charm of diction and 
thought, the reserves of information, the treasures for the rainy 
day, and the recreative values which come from the enjoyment 
of books! 

We are proposing another member of the library body, in order 
that the library soul may teach teachers to read. On the theory 
that an important way to get people to enjoy books is to have books 
around, with such inviting surroundings that one just has to sit 
down and read and enjoy, our normal school library might well 
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afford such a room as the Farnsworth Room in the Widener Library 
at Harvard: a fireplace, big leather chairs, rugs, pictures, books 
in a tempting range of subjects and bindings, an air of leisure. 
You gasp with me; but why not? Why should our teachers’ col- 
lege not take themselves seriously in this matter of the furniture 
of the minds which we strive so hard to teach to measure, to moti- 
vate, to obtain purposive activity, to supervise study, to engineer 
consolidated schools, and to administer city schools ? 

As members of the body of our teachers’ college library, neces- 
sary for the soul of the library, which is its educational activity, 
and not always being able to distinguish between body and soul, 
we have named and somewhat described an adequate stock of books 
and other printed materials, sufficient equipment to make these 
materials usable, a children’s department, and a room calculated 
to inspire the reading of books. We have said little about build- 
ing and general equipment; their details are rather evident from 
our proposed articulation of the parts. We have said little, but 
have suggested much, concerning the staff of librarians who take 
the body of the library and add soul to it. Certainly it should be 
understood that our normal school libraries need staff enough in 
quantity and quality to keep the library body and soul together. 
It is my conviction, based upon considerable correspondence and 
opportunity to know the conditions, that many of our normal 
school libraries are pitifully staffed (in numbers), often starved 
in book stock and equipment, sometimes assigned no particular 
field other than passively handing out books, and that the library 
is one of the greatest teaching opportunities in the normal school 
and teachers’ college ? 

The educational work of the normal school library has been 
suggested over and over again in describing its stock and equip- 
ment. It is partly a matter of attitude or vision in the acquire- 
ment, arrangement and handling of library materials. It is also 
a matter of conscientious purpose. 

An example of educational attitude in the handling of library 
materials is the librarian at the loan desk or “reserve” desk when, 
at a busy time, a request comes for a certain book on, let us say, 
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the teaching of the common school subjects. Because the book 
referred to by the instructor is in use (perhaps eight or ten copies 
of it in use), does the desk attendant turn the student away ? 
Sometimes it is with difficulty that the student is persuaded to 
use anything but the professor’s reference, but the desk attendant 
gradually wins the confidence of the student and shows him how 
he may use many books for his purpose. All this requires the 
teaching instinct and attitude on the part of the librarian. 

A further example is the practice of going to the shelves with 
students, particularly new students, to find material; of taking 
students to the catalog or the magazine indexes and explaining 
their use and purpose. 

With this teaching, showing, guiding attitude willingly and 
consciously assumed by the library staff, the problem of formal 
instruction in the use of the library is simplified. In three or 
four months, perhaps, the bright student would learn to use the 
library so disposed to his convenience, by using it. But we save 
his time and make sure that certain fundamentals are learned at 
once by a series of instruction and library-problem hours. Here 
is call for the most skilled type of teaching. You have only a few 
instruction periods in which to put simply and appealingly before 
inexperienced students how to use a complex bit of machinery 
with its ever-varying human characteristics. But it is being more 
and more successfully done by our normal school libraries. Per- 
haps it is within the province of this department to inquire into 
the reasons why it is not so frequently done by the larger teachers’ 
college and university education department libraries. 

Another educational contribution of the normal school library, 
examples of which are becoming more frequent, is bibliographic 
research, the preparation of class reading lists, the digesting and 
annotating of masses of material. It is a recognition of the educa- 
tional attitude and practice of the library when your professors 
who write books ask for help, in whole or in part, on their bibliog- 
raphies; when your departments of instruction turn over an out- 
line of the term topics, asking the library to make a detailed 
topical reading list, with citations to chapter and page, and to 
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furnish mimeographed copies for class use and extension use in 
the state. Why should not every normal school and teachers’ col- 
lege so equip and staff its mental service station that it may co- 
operate contidently with its fellow teaching departments ? 

In describing the book stock of our normal school library it 
was said that we should follow our students into the field, with 
service by mail. That should be supplemented by an active infor- 
mation service, both general and special. If the normal school 
is turning out educational leaders, supervisors, principals, and 
superintendents, why should not the normal school library, within 
its territory, issue usable information as to the best literature 
available on subjects like playground supervision, supervised study, 
project method, visual education, vocational guidance, the corre- 
lation of civics, economics, industries, and history in the high 
school, silent reading, school hygiene, pageantry, and school con- 
solidation,—to mention only a few of many? ‘To be valuable, 
information of this sort must be revised and re-issued at frequent 
intervals. It is an educational opportunity for the libraries of 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges. It is my conviction that 
it is a form of service that brings big returns, both from the campus 
and classroom and from the larger campus in the state. It is 
good for education, good for the normal school, good for the 
library. 

All this body and soul—and we have described only the high 
spots—for the normal school library is not more than it needs, if 
it performs its proper educational service in the training of 
teachers for the great world of today. 

The ideal librarian for this library is: 





(1) Broad in scholarship, so as to enter intelligently and toler- 
antly into many human interests. 


(2) Master of at least one branch of learning or skill, so as to 
understand the zeal and needs of the specialist. 


(3) Unselfish, but not to the point of loss of self-respect. 
(4) Persistent, but knows when to stop. 
(5) Systematic, but not red-tapey. 
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(6) Social-minded, which means that the librarian loves people 
as much as books, because books were made for people to use. 

(7) Neat in person and dress, because the librarian is the 
ambassador of the wisdom, the wit, the truth, and the beauty of 
the ages. 

(8) Human, which means that the librarian believes in his 
work, enjoys living, understands the gravity of things, and can now 
and then enjoy a laugh at himself and the rest of the world. 


The Opened Gate 


From “Praise Songs.” 


Praise be to Thee, O Father, for Thy wondrous sky, 

Where numberless gates of heaven wait to open! 
Why do we not look up more? 

I saw a burning sunset gleaming at the horizon—a pool of scarlet fire, 

And how still, how awful, how pure, how infinitely deep the arch of 
ether rose above it! 

Beneath a long, level park road, bordered by stretching fields, deserted 
now and dimmed with the hue of twilight, ran straight. 

Far ahead a bowed man in a tipcart was silhouetted against the sky, 


The vault of immensity, where one or two stars twinkled, and the 
common, cheap figure below suddenly harmonized,— 

He seemed a part of some grand Whole which meant his—every- 
body’s—salvation ! 


Children played by the roadside, their voices smiting sweetly this great 
tuned instrument, the earth. 

All so good, so hope-imparting, I looked up again, 

Conscious that one of the innumerable gates had opeued! 


All praise to Thee, great Maker, for this light of Thy Light! 


HELEN CARY CHADWICK. 





The Democracy of Educational Opportunity 
in Hawaii 
VaucHan MacCauauery, SuPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
Instruction, Territory or Hawatt. 


Guanes THROUGHOUT the mainland United States it is 


: = customary to hear the praises of the American 
g T 5 public school system as one of our most significant 
2 5 democratic institutions. The importance of the 
Tiostieitaiell public schools in the production of an intelligent 
: : electorate is obvious. 


The average citizen, however, even though he be 
fairly well educated, is not likely to realize that 
the American public school system has been developed to a rela- 
tively high degree of efficiency in a sub-tropical insular region, 
where the great mass of the children are of various lines of dark 
skinned foreign ancestry. The Territory of Hawaii is an out- 
standing example of the development of the American public 
schools under conditions very different from those which wit- 
nessed its origin. 

There is no other region under the Stars and Stripes, and indeed 
no other place in the world, of similar agricultural conditions, 
where educational opportunities, both public and private, are more 
democratically distributed than in Hawaii. Hawaii challenges 
the mainland United States to show a distribution of educational 
opportunities as general or as equitable as it exists in Hawaii. 
In the Hawaiian archipelago, the educational conditions between 
the metropolis and the most sequestered hamlet are smaller than 
in any state. In this respect Hawaii is more democratic than 
many mainland states. One of the most efficient tests of the 
efficiency of a school system is a provision made that the children 
of the state are obliged to take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered. Hawaii’s compulsory law is older and better 
enforced than those of many mainland states. 
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The visitor to Hawaii who expects to find primitive or back- 
ward conditions, is astonished at the diversity and distribution 
of free education. Many of the plantations and rural communi- 
ties support free kindergartens. There is also an extensive series 
of free kindergartens in the city of Honolulu. The elementary 
schools are under the control of one central territorial department. 

A series of public high schools and junior high schools has 
developed rapidly during the past decade, and is now becoming 
one of the conspicuous features of the educational system. The 
University of Hawaiiis free. With a rapid rise of the high schools 
has come a rapid growth in the University, and there are now 
large numbers of young people throughout the Islands looking 
forward to a free university education. 

The Territorial Normal and Training School, the Territorial 
Trade School, the Lahainaluna School, and other specialized 
schools, are free and open to any qualified pupils. 

The Territorial School for the Deaf and Blind, and the Terri- 
torial: Home for Feeble-minded, also testify to Hawaii’s high rec- 
ord in the field of free educational facilities to all who are needy. 

In addition to the many schools and institutions supported by 
public taxation, there is another group of institutions which are 
under private foundation but which are operated without profit 
and are really public philanthropies; the Punahou School, estab- 
lished by the early missionaries; the Kamehameha Schools for 
Boys and Girls; the Hilo Boarding School; the Mid-Pacifie Insti- 
tute; a number of seminaries for girls, and various parochial and 
religious schools, provide education, board and lodging to large 
numbers of Hawaii’s young people. In many instances, these 
schools board and lodge the pupils at less than cost. 

Hawaii’s educational facilities are open not only to her own 
children, but also to foreign-born children and to aliens who are 
ineligible to citizenship. 

There are over 1,000 foreign-born children in the public schools. 
There are a number of students at the University of Hawaii who 
are aliens ineligible to citizenship, but who are receiving public 
education at the expense of the Territory and the Federal govern- 
ment. 
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The reasons for this remarkable situation are numerous and 
complicated, and are bound up with the unique history of this 
remote mid-Pacifie archipelago. First, may be mentioned the 
influence of the New England missionaries, who came to the 
Islands in 1820. These were college men and women, with deep 
belief in “the little red schoolhouse” of New England, which they 
transplanted to Hawaii’s balmy shores. Second was the fine 
spirit of the primitive Hawaiians, who welcomed the Missionaries 
and eagerly sought for the new learning. Such was their thirst 
for knowledge that adult schools were established throughout the 
Islands, and as early as 1840 the percentage of illiteracy in Hawaii 
was negligible. The native Hawaiians have always shown a keen 
interest in education. A third reason for the high educational 
development of Hawaii has been the splendid civie spirit of 
Hawaii’s leaders in the fields of industry, economics and public 
affairs. They have generously supported education, both through 
public taxation and through private philanthropies. There is no 
other place in the world where the benefits of a school organization 
developed by the dominant class have been so generously given 
to the native and immigrant peoples. Hawaii’s record in this 
respect is superb. A fourth reason has been the prosperous indus- 
trial development of Hawaii, which has yielded financial returns 
adequate to support and develop the diversified educational mech- 
anism. Education in Hawaii is supported directly by the large 
industries and large commercial enterprises of the Territory. 








New Ways in German School Organization 


Epmunp VEnzxLarFr, Pu. D., 


TEACHER AT THE EvizaBeTH ScHoor, BERLIN. 


ummm’ TT political revolution, which was the sudden 
= breaking down of nerves strung to the utmost in 

T 5 the course of four long years of fighting and suffer- 

E ing, made every institution in Germany tremble to 

enn ¢ its foundations, and even such a peaceful and un- 
= political institution as the German school system 

| 3 was for a time shaken by the throes of a mighty 


convulsion. 

Authority was the backbone of the German schools; the disci- 
pline smacked a little of the military. The teachers looked upon 
their headmaster as their superior, and upon the pupils as their 
subordinates. Disciplinary punishment threatened the undutiful 
teacher, corporal punishment, and even expulsion, could be in- 
flicted on the pupil. When the revolution came, it caused excite- 
ment and confusion in the ranks of the pupils and of the teachers, 
too. Part of the pupils, especially those who had found difficul- 
ties in meeting the school requirements, felt that they had all the 
time been oppressed and stunted in their individuality; they 
wanted to substitute self-government of the pupils for authority 
of the teachers. Some teachers felt deeply “the insolence of office 
and the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes”; these 
wanted to do away with the headmasters and to make the teachers 
of a school a small republic which elected their speaker or presi- 
dent. Less radical persons wanted a teachers’ committee or 
teachers’ council. 

The general public, too, was deeply interested in the question 
of remodeling the schools. The political parties made it an 
important point in their platforms. The reformers wanted to 
do away with authority in the schools, and called upon the mem- 
bers of the radical parties who were in office, to help them in 
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this work. The first minister for culture and education after the 
revolution, Haenisch, a socialist, sent out a proclamation to the 
pupils of the secondary schools, promising them freedom and self- 
government and giving them the choice between two institutions: 
one was the school meeting, comprising all the pupils of the school 
from an age of about fourteen vears, and the other the pupils’ 
committee, consisting of two or three representatives from each 
class. He also sent out a proclamation to the teachers, exhorting 
them to be elder comrades to the pupils and not superiors. 

For some time German education presented the picture of a 
chaos, a war of all against all, a condition which certainly was 
not profitable for the work done in the schools. Therefore, when 
the excited minds had quieted down a little, most educators began 
to consider: 

Was German education really as bad as some had represented 
it tobe? Surely it had faults: it was one-sided, it had only taugkt 
boys and girls to think. But that was at least something; and the 
thinking these boys and girls had done when they had become men 
and women was of such a standard as to put Germany into the 
front rank of intellectual nations. The rigid discipline, which 
was accountable for much cheating and lying, had saved much 
time which else must be spent in persuading the pupils to regular 
attendance, good behavior and diligent work. 

It was to be feared that educators, in their haste to throw away 
old methods and to follow new ones, might fail to attain either. 
So the enthusiasm for extreme measures soon subsided. The 
pupils of the secondary schools mostly rejected the school meeting, 
contenting themselves with the pupils’ committee, the competence 
of which is not yet clearly defined. The minister of education, 
moreover, gave them the right to elect a member of the teachers’ 
staff as a kind of adviser and liaison officer between the staff and 
the pupils. The teachers likewise pronounced themselves in 
favor of a teachers’ committee, leaving to the headmaster a good 
deal of his ancient authority. Besides, parents’ committees were 
elected at each school, and parents’ meetings held from time to 
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time to remedy a deeply felt lack of co-operation between the 
parents and the teachers. 

Will these organizatory measures better the relations betwen the 
pupils, the teachers, and the parents, as the methodical German 
hopes? Only the future can show. But things are not likely to 
mend so long as Germany is divided into half-a-dozen hostile 
camps of as many political parties, the noise of whose fighting does 
not even come to a stop at the doors of the schools. 


Who Saved The Stars? 


Flags with the lily white, 

Flags with the crimson bright, 
Flags with the field of blue, 
Who saved your stars? I knew 
Lads who were brave and true 
Who saved your stars and you. 


Wave, wave, wave, 

Over each grave 

Of the bonny boys who fell! 

Wave, and with your colors tell 

The story,—how the braves who lie asleep 
Fill God’s infinite, immortal deep. 


Minnie E. Hays. 











American Notes—Editorial 


It will repay any thoughtful person who is interested in educa- 
tional problems,—be he parent, school official or class room teacher,—- 
to make an occasional visit, for the purposes of observation, to a first 
class Poultry Show. A very large exhibition of this kind is held 
annually in Mechanics Hall, Boston, at the opening of the year. It 
continues for one week and is visited by thousands of persons, most of 
whom, of course, are especially interested in pcultry, but not a few 
of whom no doubt gain facts and insight that bear directly upon 
educational problems pertaining to “humans” as well. The Editor of 
EDUCATION was impressed, as he studied this Show, this year, with 
the marvelous results which have been wrought by the “fanciers” by 
intelligent use of the principle of “selection.” The wizards of selection 
seem to be able to mold the gallinaceous matter and life-principle, 
almost at will, into such forms and fitted to accomplish such purposes 
as they may choose. Nature seems to be their docile and obedient 
servant, ready and willing to do their bidding and to produce either 
size, shape, color, design, disposition, fertility, docility, fighting ability, 
or whatever outward or inward qualities may be desired. The fancier 
simply determines what he wants, and then begins to develop it by 
arefully selecting the eggs of such birds as individually show a ten- 
dency toward the characteristics which he desires. From the chickens 
hatched from these eggs he selects those which repeat the desired 
characteristics, and experiments again with their eggs, getting thus 
a “set” toward a definite goal. In five years or so, he has so far 
intensified the particular characteristics he is after, that he has a good 
start, or perhaps has already practically reached his goal. The “get” 
of his flock begins to come true, and he can advertise a “laying strain,” 
a breed of “heavyweights,” or one with exquisitely marked plumage, 
or with single combs, double combs or no combs at all, as it may please 
him. He can take a huge Brahma and in a few generations have a 
pretty little Bantam marked exactly like its ten-or-twelve-pound great- 
great-great-great-grandmother, but weighing only one pound. 

Now, what is this but education? To be sure, the poultry wizard 
is mainly after physical characteristics, and the educator places much 
greater emphasis on mental and spiritual elements. But the laws of 
matter and those of spirit are ..'n. The results accomplished in the 
lower field should be seen as a very great encouragement for those who 
are working in the higher realm. More emphasis should be put on 
this very matter of selection, which is the key-note in the production 
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process of the fancier. Why should not the home and the school teach, 
carefully and emphatically, the immense importance of selection in 
the mating of the human species? We cannot work by the same 
methods as the fancier. We cannot impose the matter of selection 
upon our young men and maidens; but we can see that they are 
informed about it and advised to consider it and avail themselves of 
its advantages. Both physical and mental, not to mention spiritual 
characteristics, depend just as surely and largely upon this principle 
in the human species as in the lower animals. Yet how little we hear 
about it! How ignorant is the average young man and woman about 
the consequences to themselves and to “the 1 race, of careless, thoughtless 
marriages! Parents would do well to take their children to the 
poultry shows, and make such visits the occasion of tactful and delicate 
suggestion and instruction that might save the children themselves, 
and the race, from the direful results which we see on every hand, from 
thoughtless and unintelligent mismatings. 





Courtesy is a gem of the first water. It shines, resplendent, in any 
station or grade of human society. It is a source of satisfaction to its 
possessor and of happiness and inspiration to the recipient, as well as to 
all onlookers. It is a passport to polite society, a guarantee of advance- 
ment, a keystone to success. It is a winner, every time and everywhere. 
It costs no money. It is free to all. It becomes a habit after a time, 
and radiates beneficence and blessing. It should be taught in all 
schools and in every class room. Perhaps it would be more pertinent 
to say that it should be caught in every class room. It can be taught 
by no teacher who has not caught it. But it is very contagious, espe- 
cially among young people. Sometimes a single high-minded, self- 
controlled, manly boy or womanly girl, coming into a school which 
has been full of a spirit of selfishness, bickerings, coarseness or thought- 
lessness, instantly changes the entire atmosphere of that school without 
apparently doing anything deliberately intended to accomplish such 
a change. Or, it may be a new teacher who produces such an effect. 
However ¢ ‘aused, it is a blessing that cannot be fathomed or measured. 
The same thing may be said of the home, or of the lodge, the church, 
the village, the neighborhood; or of the store, the factory or the 
counting-room. A thing so valuable should surely be made a study 
of by parents and teachers. It should be striven for in the home and 
in the class room. It can usually be cultivated. With some it will 
come easy, with others hard. So it is with whatever is worth having; 
and sometimes those who have to work the hardest to overcome and 
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attain are the very ones who win the most in the end. It might be 

well to appoint a day in which to strive to be absolutely courteous to 
everyone, every hour of the day, and consciously test our ability and 
note sensations and results. A teacher or parent might propose such 
a test and interest all in it, giving opportunity at the close of the 
day for an expression of experiences and an evaluation of the experi- 
ment. We think that such an experiment would be a revelation to at 
least some of the participants,—both old and young. Perhaps it would 
be found out that courtesy is “catching,” as truly as many bad things. 
We feel sure that such a day would be remembered as a “red letter day” 
in many a home or school. 


SHALL SALARIES Bre INCREASED ? 


An official answer is given to this question in an editorial in the 
National Education Association’s official journal, and we have been 
requested to present this in the “American Notes—Editorial Depart- 
ment” of “Education.” 

“Tf the question of increasing the salaries of teachers were put to 
a public thoroughly aware of the facts in the case,” so says this edito- 
rial, “the decision would be overwhelmingly favorable. Let us get 
clearly in mind these facts. 

“Education is frankly recognized by thinking people everywhere as 
the basis of successful democratic government. Numerous problems 
are now testing democratic governments as they have never been tested 
before. ‘Therefore education now and in the future needs to be sup- 
ported and developed as never before. Otherwise the whole structure. 
of civilization is threatened with disaster. Education is at once insur- 
ance against danger and the key investment that makes possible 
greater development in the future. 

“At the heart of the whole scheme of education stands the teacher. 
If he is wise and strong and influential, sound educational practice 
will exercise a controlling influence upon the youth of the nation and 
the foundations in good citizenship will be sure. Great buildings and 
large classes are futile except as they are vitalized by well-trained, 
conscientious, and capable teachers. To obtain such teachers it is 
necessary to have candidates who are strong and fit,—the best is none 
too good for the nation’s children. It is necessary that these candi- 
dates be trained to deal with the difficult problems of education. 
Such training is costly and strong men and women must have some 
inducement to spend the years and money that it requires. 
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“What inducement shall be offered the prospective teacher—the 
teacher who is to prepare today’s children for citizenship in the greater 
nation of tomorrow? There are two great inducements: the privilege 
of service and reasonable opportunity to enjoy the things that go with 
economic independence. ‘The privilege of service is a great appeal. 
It is a dominating influence in the lives of the best teachers. However, 
in the organization of modern society there are attractive opportuni- 
ties for service in business and many other fields outside of teaching. 
Society cannot and should not rely entirely upon the appeal of service 
to maintain its system of education. Modern society is abundantly 
able to afford adequate education. It should be willing to pay the 
price. 

“What, then, should be done with teachers’ salaries? Again let 
us recall the facts. Before the war, teaching had become notorious 
as a makeshift occupation. The war drew attention to the appalling 
situation and after a vigorous campaign by the National Education 
Association and other agencies, salaries were advanced somewhat. In 
only a few cases were they advanced to levels which would insure a 
permanent supply of mature well-trained teachers. The great majority 
of American communities must face squarely and frankly the problem 
of still further increasing the salaries of their educational workers. 
This will require recognition of the primary importance of education. 
It may require a new emphasis on values. It will require careful 
study and reorganization of methods of revenue raising. It will require 
state aid and federal aid, but it must be done. Democracy in its great 
hour of trial cannot afford to undermine the source of its strength and 
security—the school. It cannot afford not to pay salaries that will 
insure to every child in the nation a competent and well-trained 
teacher.” 


President Jones, of the Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, has provided space in the exhibit hall, Lighter 
Building, Chicago, IIL, to be used during the coming meeting of the 
Association for exhibiting non-commercial high spots and helpful aids 
from schools throughout the country. The exhibit will contain record 
forms, publicity material, new courses of study, annual reports, tests, 
vocational guidance material, Americanization work, photographs, 
graphs, letters to teachers, school magazines, etc. With the co-opera- 
tion of school superintendents, the exhibit will be prepared and con- 
ducted by the Institute for Public Service. All readers, especially 
rural schools and teacher-training schools, are invited to send mate- 
rial that will be widely helpful if shown, to the Schoolmen’s Exhibit, 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 











Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impes- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 

THE VOICE OF SCIENCE IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY LITERA- 
TURE. Representative Prose and Verse. Selected and arranged by 
Robert Emmons Rogers, Assistant Professor of English in Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and with an Introduction by Henry Greenleaf 
Pearson, Head of the Department of English and History in the same 
institution. The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

This book consists in selections from the characteristic writings of 
Sir Michael Foster, Matthew Arnold, Thomas Huxley, John Tyndall, 
Cardinal Newman, Robert Louis Stevenson, John Ruskin, ete. 
As explained in the Introduction: “These writers lived intensely 
in the life of their own generation; conscious of a clearer perception of 
the truth, and possessing a voice that men could hear, they sought to 
lead their companions out of the wilderness.” Grouping them in this 
book and giving some of their most characteristic utterances, enables 
the modern reader to estimate not only their ability to see and declare 
the fundamental truths, but it also establishes the unity of the truths 
revealed in all ages and underlying all phenomena and modes of thought. 
It gives a wide sweep to vision and the universe is seen as one orderly 
whole. This is a good book to carry along on a summer vacation, for 
mental food in the intervals of play. It would be well to study and 
discuss its chapters in the English class room or the Science lecture 
room. 


THE ATLANTIC BOOK OF MODERN PLAYS. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Comment and Annotated Bibliography, by Sterling Andrus Leonard. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


In the “Foreword” the Editor points out the fact that “play-publica- 
tions,” and especially the one-act drama, are usurping the place of the 
short story in the esteem of the reading public. The result is that a 
large amount of good and bad dramas are appearing and naturally we 
find the high school classes and others reacting to them, and should 
have some carefully chosen bases for our judgments of this class of 
productions. This volume furnishes exceptionally helpful guidance along 
this line. There is a thoughtful and discriminating “Introduction” on 
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the reading of plays, followed by more than a dozen of the best ones 
for amateur use; also Questions for Discussion, Notes on the Dramas 
and Dramatists, and the Bibliography above referred to. This is a 
volume with a mission. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND THE NUTRITION CLASS. A report of 
the Bureau of Educational Experiments. Hunt, Johnson and Lincoln, 
Joint Authors. E. P. Dutton & Company, publishers. Price $3.50. 

This book is attracting the attention of educators as an earnest, frank 
and honest presentation of the results of studies and experimentation 
of three well-qualified workers in the Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
New York City. The descriptive and educational sections of the book 
are by Jean Lee Hunt; the studies of height, weight and mental measure- 
ments by Buford J. Johnson, Ph.D.; and the report on physical examina- 
tions (1919-1920) by Edith M. Lincoln, M.D. The Bureau of Educational 
Experiments has been at work for several years, along new lines of 
experiment and investigation, and is dominated by a spirit of absolute 
and scientific honesty and frankness, seeking to discover facts and truth, 
whithersoever these may lead. This new book is the result of investi- 
gations along one line. The Bureau’s investigations in the field of health 
and nutrition, and their nutrition class at Public School 64, Manhattan, 
have been pioneer work, and have started similar investigations else- 
where throughout a wide field. It is believed that the results have been 
on the whole very beneficial, though there may have been a tendency in 
some quarters to claim too much for the nutrition idea. 

Such questions as: “What is the Nutrition Class?” “What can it do 
for us?” “Is it a passing fad?” “Will it prove to be a substantial addition 
to the Public Welfare?” are answered carefully, and tentatively, in this 
volume, which, like the experiments upon which it is based, is permeated 
by a thoroughly modern scientific spirit, the facts being stated and the 
greatest care being taken to leave the reader to draw conclusions accord- 
ing to his comprehension of them and the principles underlying them. 
We thoroughly admire the spirit and methods of the (as we understand, 
privately endowed) organization which has undertaken these studies and 
made this book possible. 


BRITAIN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. A History for Beginners. By 
Florence Bowman. Cambridge University Press. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Paper. 


A vivid presentation of an important and interesting period of human 
history. 
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THE CALL OF EDUCATION. By J. H. Doyle. Volume I, Biological 
Integrity, published by the author. Address, The J. H. Doyle Company, 
Hammond, Indiana. Price $3.00 net. 


A book of 289 pages, written in a very positive style and permeated 
by the author’s personality. He believes his book to be “The profoundest 
treatment of education since the days of Plato.” He says his book is 
“The one book that leaves feathers and fodder and turns to founda- 
tions,” “The book that camps on the trail of one mighty thought from 
the first page to the last,’ “A revelation in the retilling of a field that 
has been scratched and rooted for centuries,” “The minute microscopic 
analysis that classifies chimney stuff in education where it belongs— 
with fool’s gold,” “The most critical, the most controversial, the most 
fundamental exposition in all literature of any deeply intrenched con- 
cept of civilization.” 

After these claims in the author’s own words, printed on the paper 
jacket of the volume, we feel sure that no further review is necessary in 
EpucaTIon. The reader will recognize the note of originality and fresh- 
ness and will not hesitate to hazard the paltry sum of $3.00 to obtain 
the benefit of such stores of educational lore and inspiration. 


VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS: PART II, EDUCATIONAL TESTS. 
By M. E. Haggerty. With an Introduction by Alexander J. Inglis, Direc- 
tor of the Virginia Survey. The World Book Company. 

This volume will be of deep interest to all who are studying the 
subject of educational tests. It throws special, new light upon Southera 
educational conditions and problems. More than 1,600 children in differ- 
ent types of schools were examined by standardized objective tests. The 
results give standards for some of the well-known tests in typical 
Southern conditions. The price is $2.40, with a third off on orders for 
two or more copies. 


NATURE-STUDY AGRICULTURE. By W. T. Skilling, State Normal 
School, San Diego, California. World Book Company Price $1.68. 

This book is written from a new point of view. Its style is simple 
and admirably adapted to sixth or seventh grade pupils. The essentials 
of agriculture are fully covered and presented in a manner well calcu- 
lated to interest the young student. A list of Observations and Experi- 
ments follows each chapter. These encourage original work on the part 
of the pupils. There are many excellent illustrations. We particularly 
approve the chapter on “The Farmer’s Feathered Helpers.” An excellent 
text-book that should be introduced in every elementary school in the 
land. 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF SIMPLE NURSING PROCEDURE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Together with Instructions for First Aid in Emergencies. 
By Amy Elizabeth Pope. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $2.50. 


A course of the kind described in this volume should be given as an 
essential part of the education of every liberally educated person in the 
land. Such use of this book would be a paying investment for the state 
from whatever standpoint we view the matter. It would save lives, and 
it would save vast sums of money now expended because of disabilities 
and break-downs and loss of lives that might have been saved and made 
productive of life and service to the commonwealth. The Preface of this 
book calls attention to the facts that at least 1 per cent of the 20,000,000 
school children of the United States are mentally defective, and 15,000,000 
of them have some physical defects which are potentially or actually det- 
rimental to health. A large majority of the handicaps to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness can be eliminated by scientific care and 
treatment. Should not such, care then, be given in every school? The 
question answers itself. And this book should be in the hands of every 
teacher and school official, and its subject be included in the curriculum 
of the High School. 


SEX, FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. By William Leland Stowell, 
M. D. I[llustrated. The Macmillan Company. Price $3.00. 


A thoroughly sane, comprehensive, tactful and practical book for the 
instruction and guidance of teachers and parents who would rise to one 
of the most important and difficult duties of all who have to deal with 
children and young people,—that of giving instruction on the subject 
of sex. A thoughtful reading of this book will aid any intelligent person 
in meeting this serious responsibility. 


GOLDEN DEEDS IN CHARACTER AND EDUCATION. By M. A. 
Cassidy, M. A., Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, Kentucky. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


A charming little book, teaching in prose and verse how to lead the 
minds of young children to comprehend the nature of golden deeds and 
wholesome habits in the realm of common, every-day experience. It 
relates to such duties and habits as cleanliness, politeness, kindness to 
people and to animals, honesty, and all the other common duties and 
graces. And the beauty of it is that all the lessons are taught so deftly. 





